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THE OLD ENGLAND 


BY JULIA A. 


Tuere had always been a Rebecca in the Saint 
Cyr family. The gallery at Rose Hill had a por- 
trait of a Lady Rebecca of the time of the Second 
Stuart; a rare young creature, having the sun- 


light tangled in her hair, and the fates of men } 


in the dusk of her brooding eyes. Of the pre- 
sent generation she had been grandmother with 
how many ‘great’’ prefixes, I know not. But 
the Rebecca Saint Cyr of to-day had her golden 
hair, her sad, bright, southern eyes; the bright- 
ness all on the surface, the sadness forever lurk- 
ing in some deep place, away back; and she 
wore the old lace, if not the old title. 

“Lady, by the grace of God!’’ murmured the 


family doctor, one day, when he met Rebecca in: 


satin sheen, sweeping down the hall, at Rose 
Hill; saw her bow to master and servant, regally 
tothe one, most gently sweet to the other. And 
from that hour it suited the idiosyncracy of the 
old man to mention his favorite always as “My 
Lady Rebecca.” 

The specialty of Rebecca Saint Cyr’s beauty, 
and that which distinguished her among the 
daughters of men, was not her height, although 
that was queenly; it was not her grace, although 
that was faultless; nor the soft contour of her 
uplifted face; nor the crown of her braided hair, 
luminous as no crown of royalty has been or will 
ever be. Any one of these might have furnished 
capital wherewith an ordinary woman could have 
sustained a reputation for comliness. But all of 
these were lost in the glories of her chief charm. 
This was, this specialty vcertain brilliancy, not 
of tint, for she had no color, but of light; a lam- 
bent brightness overspreading her features, as of 
some inner glow that shone through; or, as I 
thought the first time I saw her, like a light re- 
flected upon whiteness. It reminded one of the 
soft sheen of a white dove’s breast, and it was as 
far removed from pallor as is the vivid vitality of 
& just-opened lily-petal from dead marble. 
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sides, this peculiarity was enhanced by the lustre ‘ 
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of the satin dresses Rebecca was so fond of wear- 
ing; a fondness, born not of art or coquetry, but 
of a natural affinity for the softness which enters 
into thin warps and woofs; dresses of neutral 
tints, delicate fawns, silver-grays, or faintest blush, 
as of the last sunset cloud. Satin and lace were 
the staples of her rare toilets, let the styles be what 
they would. Indeed, my first glimpse of Re- 
becca Saint Cyr was at a statety dinner-party, 
where, in obedience to a recent fulmination from 
Paris, the ladies wore an accumulation of high, 
towering puffs, and plaits, and supplemented 
their skirts with, I know not what, cut and 
slashed flounces, piled on to every inch of avail- 
able space, from throat to foot. In comes my 
Lady Rebecca, a trifle late, her Clytie face gleam- 
ing like a white star in the shadowy distance, 
crowned with the gold of her own halr, and robed 
in creamy satin, that spread away in rich, un- 
broken folds from the curves of her waist to the 
hem of thetrain. No ornaments, save the lace, 
whose fine tracery had penciled its pattern on 
the fair arms of the Lady Rebecca in A. D. 1600, 
and not. a trace of color anywhere, save where the 
rubies of the same ancestor burned blood-red on 
neck and wrists. . Of course, she was the sensa- 
tion of the evening. She always was that; for, 
although women sneered, ‘‘and couldn’t under- 
stand why it was;’’ although all admirers were 
treated with the same high courtesy which kept 
them at a distance as no frosts of hauteur could 
have done; although she would signalize no mortal 
man by special favor, still Rebecca Saint Cyr 
made the neucleus of attraction in every circle 
which she entered. But nowhere was she so 
charming as at home. Rose Hill is one of the 
oldest family mansions in America. It overlook 

a wide-mouthed river, near its confluence. Ai 
vast stairway, hewn from the solid rocks, and .- 
having its balustrades smothered in roses, rises 
from the river-bank to the tree-shadowed entrance 
of the house. The upper windows of the southern 
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turret command glimpses of the Sound, and, on 
the horizon, the low shores of Long Island stretch- 
ing away toward sunrise and sunset. A rare old 
place, whose every room was filled with wafts of 
fragrance, and whose every window-pane framed 
in a picture. 

And now to Rose Hill, across continents, and 
oceans, and miles of land, and leagues of sea, 
there came, not ‘‘a fairy prince, with joyful 
eyes,” but a young Englishman, a friend of 
Starwood Saint Cyr, and at present holding the 
honorable place of Governor-General of Her Ma- 
jesty’s province, the island of British Cypria. 
Many guests were entertained at Rose Hill, and 
I never heard that any notable phenomena in 
heaven or earth heralded the advent of this one. 
But I do know that Rebecca Saint Cyr had frozen 
herself into a double armor of ice for the occasion ; 
and also that the guest had indued himself with 
a panoply of defense such as young men of his 
nationality are wont to wear, when coming face 
to face with people of other conntries, particularly 
of these United States. 

‘I warn you, Dacre!’’ cried Tom Digby, as he 
stood beside his friend, who was even then in 
traveling gear, ready for his transit. ‘‘ You are 
going among the Philistines. Remember Sam- 
son!” 

“Ah, yes, thanks! But I know these daugh- 
ters of the Philistines. I have been privileged to 
meet plenty of them, for there is not a ruin on 
the continent of Europe where their brisk little 
boots have not left their foot-prints, nor an old 
palace that doesn’t echo to their shrill voices. 
If there is anything in life that I detest to the 
very end, it is a loud-ta'king woman.” 

“IT know; but, old fellow, I have my misgiv- 
ings. My prophetic soul beholds you convoying 
one of these irrepressible females to be presented 
at court. They are perilously beguiling, Dacre, 
these Yankee girls.” 

“Tom! Is thy servant——” 

“A muff? Nota bitofit. But, Dacre, hasn’t 
Star a sister ?”’ 

“Saint Cyr? Yes. Idaresay. I don’t know. 
Some little school-girl, doubtless, who will say 
‘Yes, sir,’ and blush when she is spoken to.” 

“And begin all her remarks with ‘ Well,’ and 
arrive at every conclusion with a ‘guess.’ Or, 
worse yet, she may be a female in enfranchised 
pantalettes, who will harangue you to your cham- 
ber door on the wrongs of her race, and bring a 
petition on female suffrage for your signing.”’ 

“‘T shall sign it, never fear, or anything else to 
get rid of her, bo sure of that. Here is the train. 
Good-bye.” 

Meantime, this is what had passed at Rose Hill. 





AS 

‘IT depend on you, Rebecca,’’ Starwood Saint 
Cyr said to his sister, ‘‘to do away with Dacre’s 
prejudice against our American ladies. He is g 
complete John Bull in that respect. For my 
sake, smile on him.” 

‘*For your sake, dear, I would do anything,” 
And over the proud, uplifted face shone the 
sweetness of Rebecca’s rare smile; its sweetness 
all for the brother in the flesh beside her; the 
pride all for the brother in humanity so many 
removes away. ‘ But it will scarcely be possible 
to convince me of my mission,”’ she continued, 
‘to convert a Briton from his obduracy.” 

‘‘He must be more a heathen than his Druid 
ancestors were, if he can retain his obduracy after 
once béholding you. Besides, Dacre knows no- 
thing about us over here.” 

‘‘ Will he expect me to meet him in war-paint 
and feathers ?”’ 

Star muttered, ‘‘ Nonsense,” and turned away, 
but a light step pursued him. His sister twined 
her arm in his, and though the raillery glanced 
in her eyes still, she exclaimed frankly, 

‘Seriously, though, my dear Star, you don’t 
imagine I would be rude to a friend of yours?” 

*«T don’t know,” blurted out this matter-of- 
fact brother. ‘I never know what you may 
choose to do in the way of a refrigerator when a 
friend of my own age is in the question.” 

“Star! Have I deserved this of you?” 

‘“‘Yes, my dear, most undisputably you have, 
Think of poor Bert Vaille, and of Jaynes, and 
Rainoe, and % . 

** Please, Star !’’ 

‘¢ Well, then, I tell you, if Earle Dacre were his 
own grandfather, or a wailing infant, I should 
be sure of your clemency; for never was there 
a creature born with so great a fondness as yours 
for old men and babies. If Dacre were maudlin 
or helpless, why then ag - 

‘‘Why, then, that would alter the case mate 
rially, By-the-by, when is this luminary to 
rise on our benighted horizon ?” 

“Dacre is coming next Wednesday, if that is 
what you mean. And I should like to be able to 
expect that my sister would remember, at least, 
what is due from a hostess to her guest.”’ 

“Dear, I will try to remember, when he 
comes; that is, if I live until that time, which I 
positively shan’t, if you are so solemn and cross 
with me. There, there! Oh! ple-e-ease——” 
for her brother had seized her round the waist, 
and was showering, or rather storming, kisses 
upon, brow, cheek, chin and neck. “Derr, do 
stop! Your’ penitentials are worse than your 
offendings. Look at my hair.” 

It was all shaken down. Starwood, who adored 
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pe aes 
those waving, never-curling locks, was flooding 


them over face, and shoulders, and arms, until 
they covered his sister nearly to her knees. She 
had sunk down, laughing, as Rebecca Saint Cyr 
never laughed, save with her brother. She was 
jalf reclining on a stone bench of the great stair- 
way, and Star was pelting her with the roses, 
when a voice close at hand spoke, 

«] beg your pardon, Saint Cyr. How are 
you?” 

“Dacre, by Jove!” 

Yes, there he stood, the young John Bull; the 
Governor-General of British Cypria; the blonde 
giant, with his brown beard, smiling down on the 
frolic from out his blue eyes. 

“My sister, Miss Saint Cyr. 
Dacre.” 

Rebecca blushed her rare blush, which’ touched 
her cheeks with fire, and left the rest of her face 
jn its white calm. Then she stood up to her 
height before him, like an avenging goddess, 
proud and cold, with hair flung backward. The 
greetings were said in the fewest words. After 
that she rushed, raging, to her room. 

“To think of my meeting that man like a wild 
Indian, with a!l my hair down !”’ she cried, when 
she met Star a half hour later in the hall. 

Hier brother laughed in a fashion right bro- 
therly. 

“It was rather a la Apache,’’ he said. ‘“ For- 
give me; but it served you right for slandering 
the poor Indian, as you had been doing ten 
thinutes before.” 

The next time Earle Dacre beheld Rebecca, she 
was seated at the breakfast-table; for all this 
happened before eight o’clock in the morning, 
and the guest had come by the night-boat from 
New York. 

“You have a charming place here.” 

Dacre, unfolding his napkin as he spoke, sent 
a glance alive with enthusiasm across the daintily- 
appointed table, out through an open bay-win- 
dow, where a Wistaria strung its great purple- 
heathed blooms; out and away down the rose- 
bulustraded stair-way to the river. The sails 
gleamed in the early sun; the stream lay broad 
and black, and bright; and the opposite shore 
spread far and wide its green and elm-adorned 
reaches. 

“A charming old place,” he repeated. But 
Rebecca made no reply. 

Star, to whom the remark had not been ad- 
dressed, took it upon himself, in default of other 
response, to answer. 

“Old for New England, new for the Old Eng- 
land ;”’ and Rebecca, from behind her gleaming sil- 


Rebecca, this is 


“One of your own writers has told us that 
there is no ‘ancient. lineage’ even in Great 
Britain.” 

“*What!’’ cried Dacre. ‘You read D’Israeli 
here? In these wilds of the New World ?” 

““We read him, and agree with him,” an- 
swered Rebecca, in her softest and iciest tones. 
‘D'Israeli is one of my sister’s heroes,’’ said 
Star. 

‘He is very un-English—out and out a Jew.” 
Rebecca’s face tingled. She chose to believe 
herself ‘‘ wounded in the house of her friend,” 
when her favorite author and political leader was 
maligned. Therefore, she made the only reply 
possible to her, to wit, silence, with eyes down- 
cast, and lashes measuring their length on her 
cheeks. 

Later in the day she said to her brother, 

‘‘He is rude, Star. You may be very fond of 
him, but I assure you there is a stupid obstinacy 
about that type of the English which is intolera- 
ble. D’Israeli un-English! I think he is.” 
And she walked into her own room, and straight 
across to where a picture hung, a pale face, with 
its light all in the eyes. They flashed from 
under a wealth of dark curls. Rebecca contem- 
plated it a while, and then, out of the prodigality 
of her enthusiasm, she took a volume from her 
shelves and sat down. It was Contarini Flem- 
ming. 

Poor Star! Pen fails me to describe the suf- 
ferings he endured during the next week in the 
self-imposed office of mediator. 

«« Apropos of this sister of Star’s,’’ wrote Dacre 
to Tom Digby. ‘She is pretty enough, but a 
prig. The most frozen, persistent, set-up crea- 
ture that ever existed. I’ve no need to remem- 
ber your warning, for I am not in my lady’s 
books at all. So I am safe from this Delilah.” 

‘I do think, as your guest, Star, that this per- 
son might refrain at least from insult at our 
table,’’ Rebecca said to her brother, the third day 
after Dacre’s arrival. The key-note had been 
wrong, and all had gone wrong from the moment 
of his coming. Miss Saint Cyr, as she spoke, 
was standing on the landing of the stairs, prettier 
than ever, in a white morning-dress and a great 
garden-hat. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by insult,” 
said Star. 

“T mean that man’s story of those vulgar 
Lowell people who made themselves so ridiculous 
in Rome. We all know the country is full of 
vulgar persons, but so is England, and to bring - 
up an American family for mockery at our table, 
was surely an indirect insult to us all.” 





ver, and tinted egg-shell china, at last remarked‘ ¢ 


**So far indirect, that it doesn’t touch us at 
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However, you and I never 
I move we aban- 


all, in my opinion. 
shall agree on this topic. 
don it.” 

“Certainly.” 

She stood upon the landing. The wide brim 
of her hat threw her face into shadow, and over 
her head rose a figure carved in stone, which 
lifted a finger of beckoning or welcome toward 
the house. It was a pearl of days, blue above 
and green below, and the air filled with that most 
subtle of all sweetnesses, the perfume of many 
odors in one—the scent of honeysuckle, of rose, 
of clover, and of fruit-orchards, all combined in 
one great cloud of overwhelming and joyous fra- 
grance. Rebecca, like most delicately-formed 
women, was exquisitely susceptible to perfumes, 
and as she leaned there against the carved statue, 
the morning wind brought up from far below the 
suggestion of a bloom lo,elier and sweeter than 
the rest. She started forward with a quick, 
eager inbreathing, and cried to her little nephew, 
who just then came down the path, 

‘‘ Bertie, get your basket and come down to 
the river with me. The wild grape is in blos- 
som. I smell the flowers away at this distance. 
Come.” 

Together they went, the fair woman and the 
beautiful child, hand in hand, down the wide, 
rose-embosomed stair. From the shade of a 
larch, withdrawn a few paces in the grove that 
bounded the lawn on the southern side, a pair of 
eyes watched them go. Dacre had, quite unin- 
tentionally, been both spectator and auditor of 
the last scene between brother and sister. It 
did not serve to increase his affability. Indeed, 
I am sure that the annoyances which Rebecca 
bore during the next four days were far from 
being imaginary. 

‘*Star,”’ said Dacre, one morning, ‘‘Come to 
the White Mountains with me.” 

“You are not going to the White Mountains, 
Dacre; at least, not at present ?”’ 

“Thank you; but I must go. It is delightful 
here.’’ A courteous gesture in the direction of a 
work-basket and a sewing-chair at the opposite 
end of the piazza. 

Rebecca, who was stitching a delicate collar, 
went on stitching. Her eyes were down, her 
head was bent, and a sunbeam slanted across 
her hair. 

“Very delightful; but I find I cannot make 
my plans agree to a longer stay.” 

Starwood’s honest face took upon itself a sha- 
dow >f disappointment. Rebecca looked placid 
and resigned, and there was a tinge of antago- 
nism in her mood. Presently Earle Dacre rose 


~ronnilie 
to the Laurel Terrace. Leo, the great house-dog, 
went close behind, following, as he persisted jy 
doing, whenever the guest moved, with his grand, 
swinging gait. 

‘I never knew Leo so fond of a stranger” 
said Rebecca, as she glanced at the two, who 
stood looking off at the river, the meadows, and 
the blue hills beyond. 

“¢ Rebecca, I solemnly affirm that I believe this 
to be your doing. Earle would have stayed 
longer if- id ; 

The brother heaved a mighty sigh. The sister 
echoed it, and ejaculated, 

«¢‘T am sorry, Star.” 

“So am I.” 

Dagre’s departure had been fixed for the next 
day, and, because of that, possibly Rebecea’s 
manner was more affable, that afternoon. 

‘¢Mr. Dacre,”’ she said, ‘‘ my brother has been 
called away, and therefore will be unable to ride 
to ‘The W.’ with you, as he promised. How- 
ever, if you will avail yourself of my guidance, 
it is at your service.” 





“Thanks. How kind of you,” was the amazed 
and amazing response. ‘‘ Nothing could be more 
delightful.” 


“The W.”’ was a spot six miles north of Rose 
Hill, where the river made three acute angles 
forming the letter W. The bank at this point 
was avery steep bluff, higher than Rose Hill, 
wooded from ‘head to foot, and commanding a 
charming view of near vale and far-away moup- 
tains. 

The horses were brought at four o’clock. Re 
becca, in a habit of darkest green, stood biting 
the amber head of her whip. She had pledged 
herself to her brother, as an affable woman, for 
tkis ride; and Dacre was amazed at the power of 
conversation which was revealed to him now for 
the first time; more amazed to note that through 
it all—gay anecdote, sprightly question, and 
quiek reply—through it all, the distance between 
them increased instead of diminishing. For true 
as.the truth itself it is, that there is a dignity of 
smiles infinitely more impressive than the dig- 
nity of cynicism. 

Home they came, through the golden summer 
afternoon; home by a serpentine road, that ran 
along the summit of the bluff. Under shade, 
and over shadows, cantered the horses. The sun 
was low; high above a pale moon rode the hea 
vens; longer every instant grew the shadows, 
and the bluff gloomed athwart miles of low-lying 
meadow ; upon the landscape, here and there, @ 
cloud-phantom lay soft: while, in this hour of the 
near twilight, all the sweet June air grew tender. 





and sauntered down by the flower-guarded walk 


Dacre looked around to Rebecca. Her face was 
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ie 
turned away, and only the rounded cheek, with 
alightest suggestions of a profile, was visible ; 
but even this, in its calm, Clytie contour, touched 
his imagination. In some mysterious way it 
tallied with his mood; it suited the waning light, 
the deepening shadow, the tender air. It was a 
slight ascent, the road narrow, and the pace an 
easy canter. Suddenly, at this moment, when 
his rider was completely off his guard, the reins 
lying loesely on his neck, the horse beneath 
Dacre shied viciously at a white rabbit glancing 
through the thicket. English born and bred, 
Dacre was a good horseman ; but the best horse- 
men are sometimes careless in their seat. The 
next moment he was on the ground. 

“Qh!” cried Rebecca, ‘‘I am so sorry. ®Iam 
ashamed of Dan! How could he be so uncivil? 
And you are hurt?” 

Not another word. She had dismounted, and 
was by Dacre’s side in an instant, bending over 
him, no language on her lips, but all possibilities 
of kindly sympathy in her eyes. 

“It's nothing. It will be over in a moment. 
If you will give me your hand, I will rise, 
Ah!|——” 

He sank back, his face suddenly contorted 
with pain. 

“Lie down an instant. There.’ 

Rebecca knelt so as to pillow the head of the 
half-swooning man. The sun dropped. The 
day was dead. A cool wind breathed from 
the river upward.. There was a hush of five 
minutes. 

“T am all right now,” said Dacre, at last. 
“Tl try it again.” 

Rebecca, sweetly beneficent, as if to an old 
man, or to a little baby, put out her two. hands. 
Dacre clasped them and moved, but in an instant 
sank back again, groaning. 

“I beg your pardon, but—I’m afraid my leg 
is broken !’’ 

The catastrophe was upon him, there was no 
question about that. Her Majesty’s favorite, the 
Governor-General of British Cypria, whom the 
British Cyprians delighted to honor, whose house 
it pleased them to mention as ‘the palace,’’ and 
who, in the capital city of his province, was 
ministered unto with every whit of that pomp 
and circumstance which we witness at the court 
of Victoria herself; this hero, beloved of the 
gods, was even now, while his palace towered 
serene in the early afternoon of the Pacific Coast, 
here, on the other side of the Continent, was 
frouching down upon the earth with a broken 
leg! Dacre felt sure that he was one of the 
persons mentioned in Holy Writ ‘‘on whom the 
ends of the world are come.” 


And Rebecca Saint Cyr? In three minutes 
she had pulled a bushel of ferns, and laid them 
for a pillow. Her riding-skirt was fastened 
round her waist by a belt. Luckily she chanced 
to have on another dress underneath. The habit 
was cloth, and heavy. Her skirt she slipped off 
and threw it over the broken leg. The dew was 
falling, and the patient was in danger of getting 
chilled. Another moment, and she was on her 
horse. She picked up the reins, and sitting there 
very still, she spoke calmly, 

‘‘We are three miles from home. Before I 
have ridden half the distance, I shall meet some 
one, because Dan will have run into his stall 
riderless, and the family will be alarmed. I will 
be as quick as possible.”’ 

She was gone. The moon, no longer pallid, 
but golden like a queen, with stars for her fol- 
lowers, sailed up the sky. Dacre listened. He 
could count the hoof-beats along the level road, 
farther and farther. He could catch, presently, 
the tread of another horse, this time coming 
nearer and nearer. Before he had dared expect 
it, steed and rider halted close at hand, and Star- 
wood’s own eager, regretful tones smote on the 
evening air beside him. 

«A sad piece of business, this, old fellow! 
I’m no end sorry. I happened to be out. I 
saw Dan; knew there was an accident; caught 
him, and rode on as fast as possible.”’ 

“Your sister? Did you meet her?” 

‘‘Rebecea? She has gone to send a carriage. 
She was going at a stretching gallop up Long 
Hill, the last I saw of her.” 

Could he do nothing? Star asked. No, and 
thanks. So the one paced to and fro on the turf. 
Dan, tethered to a fence-rail, cropped grass. 
The white rabbit, demon of the misadventure, 
peered out of the brush upon them. And Dacre? 
of what was he thinking? Of broken bones? 
Of them in part; but there was an under-current 
to his musings; a stratum below the sense of 
pain, a place where a great light seemed to shine; 
light of a face soft with pity and beneficently 
gentle, bending, out of the moon-glow, its sweet- 
est eyes upon him. Was this, could this be, the 
icily affable Miss Saint Cyr? 

The carriage came, and pillows; Bertie’s mo- 
ther with them, Mrs. Cavendish, and two men- 
servants. Rebecca came not. But when the car- 
riage got back, by painful stages, to Rose Hill; 
when poor Dacre, more dead than alive, was 
lifted out, there stood the daughter of the house, 
lamp in hand, the glow of it making a luminous 
sphere in the surrounding dark, and in the mid- 





dle of this light stood a woman in a white negligé, 
like the Madonna del Candelabra. She stood 
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with the old doctor beside her, and they led the 
procession to a room on the first floor. 

‘There must be no tugging up stairs,’ 
the physician. 

Rebecca said nothing, but even in his pain 
Dacre felt his heart going out in a glow of appre- 
ciation for the great bed, the supernumeraries of 
pillow, the bay-water, and eau de cologne, and 
the many little home-like appointments. Even 
his own garments had been transferred from his 
old chamber, so that there might be the least 
possible stir in the sick room. 

It was a bad fracture, and the close confine- 
ment in his room was a sore trial to the active 
young Englishman; but Star was a friend in 
need, and old Aunt Maria, the nurse, was a 
ministering angel done in bronze. She had been 
in the Saint Cyr family ever since Starwood’s 
birth; and when Dacre was at his worst, she 
sat all night with him, and entertained him 
with the gifts and graces of her young mis- 
tress. 

‘‘ Just de deerest,an’ de lubliest chile dat eber 
was borned into dis world o’ sin. I’se knowed 
her eber sence she was born, honey, an I nebber 
see her cross a blessed minit.”’ 

Dacre smiled. His frozen maiden was warm- 
ing into a woman with a soul. 

It was a great day for him, the one on which 
he was allowed to lie in his dressing-gown before 
the east window, while Rebecca, seated in her 
low chair, on the balcony, read to him. 

What had come over her face in these days? 
What marvel of tenderness exhaling through those 
softly-lined and luminous features? Less talka- 
tive than of old, smiling more seldom, holding 
herself aloof; yet, in spite of all, this convales- 
cent, as he received from her hand the number- 
less small ministries to which his misfortune 


’ said 


a 
entitled him, felt somehow that Rebecca wa 
nearer to him than ever before. 

So weeks went, till time came for him to 0. 
He was to leave in the morning, not for the 
White Mountains, but for his ‘ palace” beyond 
the Rocky range. The two were standing out oy 
the landing, the very spot where Dacre had firs 
seen a figure with long hair, disheveled. The 
sun was setting. Dacre watched it die. Then, 
as if he had made to his soul a signal of that 
vanishing disc, he turned sharply about and said 
a few rapid, scarcely coherent words. They 
would not look well printed. I will not print 
them. But they hinted at the fact of the speaker's 
having once overheard the brother and sister 
talkiif% here, and the verdict with regard to him. 
self. Did she hold the same opinion to-day} 
Probably, he said. But she should know, before 
he went, that she had become another woman, 
to him, nay, more than all other women. If she 
could ever—in any duration of time, no matter 
how many years—could ever come to love him— 
would she remember that he should be waiting 
for her? Yes—waiting. ‘Life will be a long 
waiting for me now,” he said, as he concluded. 

He spoke gloomily, for no joy was in his mood, 
as at that moment he gazed away toward the sea, 
where night was coming down; gray night, with 
no rifted cloud, no gleam of star or golden moon, 
Dacre took in the picture, and sighed. 

That instant a voice beside him spoke; a voice 
lower than the lowest whisper,and yet nota 
whisper; a voice as soft as the murmured coo of 
the mother-bird, breathed to her mate through 
the nest-curtain of pink apple-blossoms. The 
voice said, ‘ 

‘¢Perhaps—perhaps—it need not be so longa 
waiting.” 





That was all. 
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THE LAGOONS AT VENICE. 
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SILENT we go, our g' 
To ripple the lagoon ; 

The city drifting slow to seaward ; dreaming, 
The long, still afternoon. 


The Lido white, the tree-fringed isles low-lying, 
With crimson sunset burn. 

The chimes of church-bells, o’er the waters dying, 
Hark! jubilant return. 


We pass Murano: like a floating bower, 
Each market-boat sweeps by. 

Far off, Torcello lifts its childless tower 
Lonely against the sky. 


The emerald waves with soft lights pulse and quiver; 
The sails are sails of gold. 





We float and float, as down some faerie river 
By magic shores of old. 


The twilight comes and goes: the violet mountains 
Die in the western skies. 

The tall, dim campaniles, like shadowy fountains, 
High o’er the city rise. 


And dome and palace darken, vaguer, dimmer, 
In one long, distant line; 

*Till lo! a thousand lamps flash forth, and shimmer, 
And o’er the waters shine, 


Far out reflected: sea and sky are blended; 
The city swims in air; 

Sails, isles, our barque, all mirage-like suspended— 
The spell is everywhere, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fizhad won. But would the winning be made 
shideous cheat by the greater loss which it in- 
wlyed? This was Hugh Gordon’s rapid thought, 
as the little group about him stood stupified, dur- 
ing the first instants which followed Arthur's 
jnsane avowal and hurried departure. 

But Hugh’s quick brain served him. Béore 
the ring of the horse’s hoofs had died away ; 
before either the clergyman or Dr. Osborne could 
move or speak; before Miss Edla could stir from 
the corner in which she had hidden herself, 
capable only of a dazed sensation, as if the roof 
ofthe house had fallen and knocked her poor 
little store of reason utterly astray, Hugh turned 
toward Clare. She was leaning back in the seat 
which she had fallen into, with her eyes closed, 
and he might have thought her insensible, but for 
aslight spasmodic motion of her hands, as they 
lay locked in her lap, and a nervous trembling of 
the white lips. 

He saw Dr. Osborne make a step forward, 
siopped him by an imperious, warning gesture, 
bent over Clare, took her hand, and whispered, 

“They are waiting for us.” 

He had but one hope; to carry out his purpose 
before she could rally from her apathetic con- 
fusion, get the words spoken which should bind 
her before she could really realize that a way of 
escape had opened. 

“They are waiting, Clare !’” 

But he spoke to deaf ears. As he spoke, Clare 
tid slowly forward in the chair, and would have 
fillen to the floor, had he not caught her. 

They carried her up stairs, and laid her on a 
bed. The doctor succeeded at last in bringing 
her out of that death-like faint; but Hugh Gor- 
don knew that she had escaped him. The over- 
tasked faculties had given way. She was raving 
inthe brain fever, whose unrecognized power 
had, for days past, dulled body and mind alike. 

Two precious hours wasted before he had 
kisure to think if there were any means whereby 
lotide over the menacing ruin! If he could over- 
take Arthur, make some bargain with him by 
vhich he could prove to Clare that he had kept 
tileast the spirit of his bond, so that her promise 
was still binding, then something might be done. 





But he must start at once, or he should miss his 
cousin, for he calied Arthur by the old familiar 
name in his thoughts; but even in the midst of 
his trouble and confusion, he laughed to think how 
suddenly all meaning had gone out of the word. 
There was nothing to be gained by remaining at 
the house; he would be back in a few hours; 
there would be no change. 

But ifsheshoulddie! Clare die? That thought 
shook him to the very soul; he could not dwell 
upon it. But the idea was folly—she was young 
and strong. This fever would pass; she would re- 
cover; more than that, she should belong to him 
yet! The softness, which the sudden fright that 
the possibilities connected with her illness had 
brought, died out of his face ; a black, evil expres- 
sion crept over it; he looked ready to dare every- 
thing here and hereafter, sooner than accept fail- 
ure in this strongest resolve of his life. 

Everybody was busy. The doctor and Clare’s 
maid were in the sick girl’s chamber ; the clergy- 
man was doing his best to comfort poor Miss 
Edla. Hugh went down stairs, summoned one 
of the servants, and ordered a horse saddled at 
once—the swiftest horse in the stables. He was 
going on some errand for the young mistress’ 
sake, was the man’s thought, and this was enough 
to make him hasten, so that Hugh had hardly lei- 
sure to grow impatient. 

While waiting, however, he went out upon the 
portico, and stood leaning against one of the 
pillars. He heard a clock in a distant room strike 
twelve, and hours ago he had thought to have 
been gone, all safe, and his triumph complete in 
everyway before this. And now? Hecould not 
trust himself to think ! 

‘Tt fell out ill, but ye canna blame me,’’ said 
a low voice at his elbow. 

Hugh turned and saw the old Scotchman by 
his side. He looked, for an instant, as if he was 
struggling with some devil, that prompted him to 
a murderous assault upon the man, then and 
there; but he held his clenched hands firmly 
pressed down at his sides; and presently he an- 
swered, 

“T’m not blaming you! Can’t you let me 
alone! Do you suppose I want to talk just now?” 

“Heck,” returned the other, with an aggra- 
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vating composure. ‘‘ A mon must just speak for 
his ainself, when he can; and ye ken a bargain’s 
a bargain, Maister Hugh. Come, now, we’ll no 
have contention at this late hour.” 

‘No, no, of course not !’’ Hugh said, speaking 
with difficulty. ‘I'll see you when I come back. 
Tm going after Arthur.” 

“Eh! He’s amaist like an angel, yon boy,” 
said the old Scotchman, with a sort of awe in his 
voice. 

Hugh gave him another furious look; but at 
that instant the groom appeared with the horse. 
Gordon sprang into the.saddle, and dashed away 
down the avenue. 

He rode as if for life and death. But fate 
marched more swiftly than he. Town was reached 
at last, but only for a new disappointment to 
meet him—Arthur was utterly beyond his reach. 
The ship had sailed, and was a mere speck in the 
distance, no more attainable than if it had been 
a bird floating away into the blue expanse, where 
sea and sky seemed to mingle. 

It was late in the-evening, when Hugh once 
more rode up the avenue to Northcote. Dr. Os- 
borne came out at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 
Hugh dismounted, and flung the bridle to one of 
the men, who had been lounging with a group of 
servants at the corner of the mansion, talking 
idly in a dismal tone, as people usually do, when 
some sudden calamity befalls a household. 

‘“‘No change to mention,” the doctor said, in 
answer to Hugh’s look, which had been the only 
inquiry he was able to make. The lights from 
the entrance streamed across the portico, and 
showed Hugh’s face, white and worn. The doc- 
tor pitied him; besides, Hugh had always been 
a favorite of his. He hastened to add, ‘‘ The 
attack is sharp and sudden; but I do not appre- 
hend danger. I really believe there is no cause 
for alarm, Hugh.”’ 

Yet if he should lose her, after all! Why, better 
see her die a thousand deaths! But he would 
not fail. An oath rose to his lips. Then he re- 
collected the doctor’s eyes were upon him, and he 
pressed the doctor’s hand between both his own, 
with a few broken words of thankfulness. 

‘“« Where on earth have you been, Hugh? They 
told me you galloped off like——”’ 

“«You might have guessed,’ Hugh interrupted. 
«* After Arthur, of course; where else should I 
go?”’ 

‘‘T said so!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 
Livingston——” 

“Is he here?’ Hugh broke in again. 

‘« Yes, as soon as he received a letter Arthur 
sent him, he drove over here; got out of bed to 
do it.” 


“TI told 





~ a 

‘‘Furious with me, of course, as if it were all 
my fault! He always hated me, and now—_ 
But I can’t help it! Doctor, I have tried tp set 
for the best—you will believe that ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, I shall, and do! Look here, Hugh; 
go and get something to eat; you’ve tasted no. 
thing all day, I'll warrant; you look completely 
worn out.’’. 

“Yes, I believe I am tired. I don’t mini, 
though, since you tell me there is hope for Clan, 
If I could only have found Arthur!” 

‘Get some supper, then come into the dray. 
ing-room. Phillips is here too. We don’t half 
understand the affair yet. Livingston talks abou 
a sujt——” 

“«Tell him, if he thinks there’s a chance of 
Arthur’s winning it, I'll do all in my power 
aid him,” Hugh said. 

The doctor hook his hand again, and went 
back to join Clare’s guardian and the clergyman, 
feeling that if ever a man behaved well unde 
trying circumstances, and showed true nobility 
and honor, it was Hugh. He said soin the dray. 
ing-room, and Mr. Phillips added some decorons 
words, proper for a clergyman’s mouth; but oli 
Livingston only took snuff fiercely, and refusel 
to pursue the subject, seizing the first 0: yor 
tunity, however, to cortradict the doctor waa 
that genial personage tried to bring up some les 
exciiing topic of conversation, while awaiting 
Hugh’s appearance. 

In the meantime, Hugh was in the dining 
room, where supyer had been prepared, for the 
doctor had assured the housekeeper that the 
young gentleman would return. Hugh ate and 
drank ; he wanted all his composure and strength. 
A fresh hopefulness nerved him ; everything would 
go well yet, lie began totell himself. He directed 
the servant to send M‘Kenzie to the drawing 
room, and made his way thither himself. 

Mr. Livingston could scarcely wait, With a de 
cent show of pa-ience, while the clergyman spoke 
a few sympathizing words to Hugh, which cer 
tainly seemed called for, toa man whose bride 
had been stricken at the very altar. Then Hugh 
passed on and greeted Livingston himself. But 
the old gentleman did not appear to notice his 
outstretched hand. 

‘‘ Never mind my health,” said he, with a testi- 
ness which made the doctor smile, serious as the 
moment was. ‘‘I suppose you can tell me more 
about this—this infernally ridiculous busines 
—than anybody else, and I have come to hear! 
Only I just wish to say, in advance, that I have 
no more idea there is any doubt of Arthur Went 
worth being his father’s son, and heir to the estate, 
than I have that the world has come to an end.” 
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ee” : 
«Let me say one thing also, Mr. Livingston,’ 


gid Hugh, with quiet dignity. ‘‘ You don’t like 

me, and you would not credit me if I asserted 

that I would almost give my life to believe this 
ya expressions won’t help much in a case 
like this,” replied Mr. Livingston, dryly. 

«But at least, I say, and you must believe,” 
Hngh continued, unheeding, ‘that this fatal dis- 
qorery was not of my bringing about. If Miss de 
Iaunay were able to speak, she could tell you 
that I had no intention of ever letting Arthur 
jnow the truth.”’ 

«What is the truth ?”’ cried the old lawyer. 

Some one knocked at the door. Hugh opened 
it, and let the Scotchman in. : 

«Who is that man?’’ asked Mr. Livingston. 

« Answer him,’’ Hugh said. 

«Jam Donald M‘Kenzie, uncle to the lad ye ha 
slways called Arthur Wentworth,” replied the 
Scotchman, simply. 

There was something in the words, in the man- 
ner, the man’s whole appearance, which carried 
aconviction to the lawyer’s mind, that Arthur’s 
hasty, though terribly clear explanation, had not 
been able to do. 

For a few seconds nobody spoke. 
livingston said, with more calmness, 

“I should just like to see such papers as you 
have, Mr. Hugh, then to hear the old story; if 
you choose, of course.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Livingston,” cried Hugh, ‘‘I have 
enough to bear. Don’t add to my burden if you 
can help it. I beg your pardon. It is natural 
you should doubt me. I am placed in a terrible 
position; I can only try to do right, let the con- 
sequences be what they may.”’ 

“Nobody doubts that you will, Hugh,” said 
the doctor. ‘This is a sad business——”’ 

«Suppose we look at the papers,”’ interrupted 
Mr. Livingston. ‘Mr. Phillips, perhaps you will 
have the goodness to read them aloud. My eyes 
are not fit for night work.” 

For half an hour there was silence in the room, 
save the sound of the clergyman’s measured voice, 
a3 he read aloud document after document of the 
little package which the Scotchman laid upon the 
table. 

I may tell the tale briefly. The Wentworths 
Were spending a summer near the Scottish lakes. 
Mary M‘Kenzie was the daughter of one of the 
better class of small farmers there. She had 
lived in the great family of the neighborhood, a 
favorite from childhood of the mistress of the 
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with girls of her station. A dismal fate—a repe- 
tition of the old, old story—befell the poor crea- 
ture. The time came when the heir of the great 
house set forth on his travels, and Mary left the 
place to conceal her shame. She dared not go 
home, and Mrs. Wentworth discovered her secret. 
She was taken under the care of the Wentworths 
—they went away with her to England. Her 
child was born in London, and was given out to 
be Mrs. Wentworth’s son. Mary M’ Kenzie held 
her peace, until she was on her death-bed. She 
had died soon after Hugh Gordon’s arrival in 
England. Her brother had taken her to the Isle 
of Wight. She died there, and, before dying, 
made and signed her confession, in the presence 
of the clergyman of the parish. There were also 
three letters to her, one from Mr. Wentworth, 
and two from his wife. Mr. Livingston himself 
recognized, and knew in his heart that upon oath 
he should be forced to say the writing was that 
of his dead friends. Besides these, there was 
the letter which Arthur had found in the old 
cabinet, from Mary M‘Kenzie to Mr. Wentworth, 
after the husband and wife returned to America ; 
also, @ letter addressed to him in London, and 
‘orwarded to New York, begging to be told of 
r whereabouts, and to be allowed to follow 
em, ready to be @ servant, a slave, what they 
would, if only she might be near her boy. Next 
was the torn letter, in Mr. Wentworth’s hand, evi- 
dently a rough draft of the answer he had written. 

It was at the Isle of Wight that Hugh Gordon 
had met the brother, Donald; and it came about 
that Hugh saved his life, when they were over- 
taken in a fishing-boat by astorm. When Donald 
learned just who Hugh was, gratitude as well as 
duty made him eager to speak ; so Hugh brought 
him over to America. 

Hugh and Clare de Launay decided to keep the 
matter secret. It was only a terrible fatality 
which had revealed the mystery to Arthur, and, 
after that, he had forced the whole history from 
tho Seotchman’s lips. The probabilities of the 
case were all in Hugh’s favor, but, under any 
circumstances, Arthur had rendered Mr. Living- 
ston, or anybody e!se, powerless to help his cause ; 
for he had left behind in writing a statement, ac- 
knowledging his belief in the story, and relin- 
quishing the property to the rightful heir, Hugh 
Gordon. i 

The only admission Mr. Livingston would make 
was that if it could be proved that the signature 
of thé clergyman was genuine, and letters pur- 
porting to be from Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth genu- 


Mansion ; she had been brought up rather as a} ine also, then Hugh’s case might stand in law. 
fort of humble companion than a servant, and } But when he said this, all the listeners knew that 
@ducated far beyond what was then customary, } he had no shadow of hope left. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Duninea the week that elapsed, before Clare de 
Launay’s recovery, Hugh Gordon took no step 
toward claiming his rights; but, of course, the 
whole truth became known. The story seemed 
so probable that few people felt much surprise. 
Everybody who recollected the two cousins, be- 
lieved there was nothing at which Wentworth 
would have hesitated to keep John Gordon, or his 
heir, from inheriting the property. 

Of course, the world was sorry for Arthur. 
But then Arthur was gone. A heavy cloud of 
shame and disgrace shut like the portals of a 
grave, between him and any possibility of return. 
Naturally, Hugh, as a person of importance, had 
a right to be considered also. People might be 
sorry for the nameless outcast, but Hugh Gor- 
don had behaved well; they must remember that 
few men would have been so self-sacrificing! 
Why, in his fondness for Arthur, his love for the 
family name, he meant to keep the secret, and 
leave the false heir in the enjoyment of the place 
into which he had been thrust. Certainly Hugh 
was @ man worthy all honorand respect. Besides, 
Arthur was by no means penniless. His god- 
father, during his life, had made him a present of 
five thousand pounds; indeed, altogether, what 
with Hugh’s kindness, and the rest, he had been 
wonderfully well treated. In short, it seemed 
probable that before long the last gleam of sym- 
pathy for the ousted alien would go out; the 
wonder would be if, before they ended, people did 
not forget that Arthur had been a helpless instru- 
ment in the hands of others, and so blame him 
as guilty of trying to defraud Hugh Gordon of 
his rights. 

Hugh held his peace, and kept aloof from all 
the world. This was natural, praiseworthy, too, 
for Clare de Launay was very ill, and the poor 
fellow was bearing a hard burden in every way. 

At last, Miss de Launay got better, was able to 
sit up, even to talk. Dr. Osborne, strong in his 
faith and admiration for Hugh, told Clare that he 
was in the house; told her how nobly he had 
behaved, in trying to overtake Arthur, and hoping 
up to the last moment, to stop his mad flight, and 
induce him, during his life, to keep the position 
of heir to Wentworth unmolested. 

Clare had not yet seen her former guardian. 
The excitement and trouble had rendered him ill 
again, and he had been obliged to go home, and 
was now suffering worse than ever. 

But she felt she must see Hugh. She could 
not deny his request, and it was better to have 
it over. So he was sent for, and the two were 
left alone. She was not so much altered, Hugh 
thought. She was more beautiful than ever, if 





possible; and the wild love, which was the 

est passion even his eager nature had ever kp, 
seemed to spring up in his heart with addy 
force. 

The doctor had told him he must be gentlean 
careful, for Clare was very weak still. Clare gy 
leaning back in an easy-chair among her pilloys 
her long golden hair floating about her shouldey 
like a bright cloud. She held out her hand, gy 
could be kind now, she said to herself; she wy 
free, and she would try to believe that, ungene 
rous as Hugh had proved toward her, he hj 
meant to be kind to Arthur. 

“Oh, Clare, Clare!’’ he cried, sinking on his 
knees by her side, and pressing his feverish lip 
upon her hand. 

‘“‘Please don’t, Hugh,’”’ she said. ‘Not tha 
—I sent for you to say Pe 

He rose to his feet, and stood looking at her, 

“T did all I could,” he said. ‘I kept m 
promise in the spirit, at least. Clare, you did 
not send for me to say that you mean to bre&k 
yours!” 

‘You must call it that, if you will, Hugh. | 
cannot marry you.” 

She trembled a little; but it was only fron 
physical weakness. The strong will, which hai 
helped her to bear so much during the terrible 
season before her illness, was not subdued. 

He felt his head grow dizzy ; he knew that om 
of his awful spasms of rage was coming over him; 
he must control it; his sole hope was in seeming 
calm and patient. He sat down nearher. Afle 
a little he said, 

‘¢ Will you listen to me first, Clare?” 

“It is useless. There is nothing to say,” she 
answered. ‘I loved Arthur. I promised to for 
sake him, to marry you, in order to preserve his 
life from the awful wreck it must become under 
the discovery of guilt, which was no fault of his.” 

‘¢ But I am not to blame that it was discovered.” 

‘No, Hugh. You kept to your bond, I admit 
You did more, where Afthur was concerned.” 

‘“‘He might have all now, if he would like it— 
house—lands——”’ 

‘You know he would not take it, if it were 
possible,’’ she interrupted, proudly. ‘‘ He would 
not have sullied his soul by traflicking with the 
disgraceful secret for an instant.”’ 

‘Oh, Clare, it is too late to change anything, 
For your own sake, think what will be said of 
you! Itis impossible for you to tell the world 
why you promised to marry me.” 

‘No, I shall never tell.” 

“Then see the position in which you will be 
placed.” 

“‘T would rather lose my friends than live as— 
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Oh, Hugh, don’t! TI am not fit to argue—I can- 
not ; but I will never marry you—never! I would 
have kept my word: I would have tried to make 
you an obedient wife; but the promise is gone 
with the reason that forced me to give it. Your 
pretence at considering me bound is a mere so- 
phistry.” 

«JT loved you so. Oh, Clare, I loved you so!” 

He was on his knees before her, hiding his face 
on the arm of her chair. Ay, that was true 
enough—he loved her. There was so much of 
honesty in his life, though the love was not able 
to make him an honest man, had helped, indeed, 
to plunge him into guilt. 

«“ Better as it is, Hugh,” shesaid. ‘‘Ourplan 
never would have answered. Your rights have 
been forced upon you. I can see now that it was 
asin to attempt to carry on that vile wrong. But 
I pitied him so, poor Arthur.’’ 

She stopped, for he groaned aloud. She heard 
the groan, but not the awful curse he muttered, 
in the midst of all his purgatorial pain. 

“If you would only leave it where itis, Hugh,” 
she went on, after a little. ‘‘Take what is your 
own—what fate has given; try to be content.”’ 

“And lose the one prize worth having, the 
one thing that can make the rest bright, your 
love!” 

“You never had it, Hugh! Don’t force me to 
sy harsh things. Let us part friends. I can 
pardon the wrong you would have done me, the 
sacrifice you demanded as a return for giving up 
your rights, because you were kind, or meant to 
be, to Arthur. But don’t let us go overit. See, 
the past has come to an end. I have a right to 
daim my life now, I do.” 

Then his passion mastered his reason, ard he 
bust into a torrent of execrations; checked aim- 
selfas soon as he could, but knew that the last 
thance was gone; he had lost even the tempo- 
mary elevation in her esteem,: which he had 
giined through the old doctor’s partizanship. 

She looked at him now with a cold, haughty 
smile. 

“The leopard cannot change his spots,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Will you have the goodness to go away ?”’ 

“Oh, Clare, Clare, have a little mercy! Re- 
member what I suffer—I am mad, I think.” 

“T do remember,” she answered, softening 
again. ‘See, Hugh, I will be friends. I will 
believe you want to be true and honest ; but make 

amend of this. Do not talk to me about broken 
promises; do not bring up all that is hard and 
eruel in my nature——” 

There was no time for more words, for the doc- 
for's warning tap sounded on the door. Hugh 
could only be submissive, do his best to keep 





{ ever so slight a place in her kindly regard, and 


go away. 

During the next six months, such scenes were 
not uncommon between the two. At last Clare’s 
patience gave way. She denied publicly that 
any engagement existed between herself and 
Hugh; bore the brunt of public censure ; and for 
a time had scarcely a friend to support her, 
except Mr. Livingston. 

Hugh, meantime, was established at Wentworth 
Manor. People had almost forgotten there ever 
had been any other heir, Hugh was so popular, 
and filled his position so well. The old Scotch- 
man lived there—that was natural enough ; only 
another proof of Hugh’s kindness, it was said. 
So time got by, until a year was gone. 





CHAPTER XI. 

THEN it became known that Miss Edla and 
Clare were going abroad under Mr. Livingston’s 
charge. When Hugh heard this, he determined, 
at any cost, to secure the prize for which he had 
plotted, but plotted only to find it wrested from 
him at the moment of triumph. 

In these matter-of-fact days, when railways are 
common as gridirons, and telegraph poles as thick 
as trees, to carry off a woman and marry her by 
force, would be a performance attended with a 
good deal of difficulty; but in Hugh Gordon’s 
time, it was by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence; and ihe oddest part of the matter was, that 
in all the instances recorded, the captured ones 
ended by submitting to their fate as patiently as 
the Sabine girls did in the days of Romulus. 

It was near the time for the ship to sail. The 
household at Northcots had been reduced; in the 
house there was no male servant but the butler, 
who was an old man passed seventy. The stable- 
men that were left slept in a loft over the car- 
riage-house. The gardener lived in a cottage 
nearly a quarter of a mile off. Hugh Wentworth’s 
design was not a difficult one to carry into execu- 
tion. Even if discovery ensued, the shrieks of 
two or three frightened women were all the danger 
to be encountered. It was not impossible, in the 
purlieus of the city, to find a man in holy orders, 
who had sunk to the level of men he would desire 
to employ to aid in such business. 

But the first thing was to carry Clare de Launay 
off. Three persons were ample assistance, sup- 
posing two to be necessary to prevent the other 
women from giving the alarm, A carriage and 
horses, in waiting outside the grounds, was all 
else that was needed. There was scarcely risk 
enough to give a dash of romance to the affair. 

Hugh Gordon knew every nook and cranny of 
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the old mansion, as well as he knew Wentworth 
Manor. He was to be aided by M‘Kenzie and 
the disgraced parson. 

It was a clear night, with no moon; but the 
sky was cloudless, and filled with stars. Hugh 
drove the carriage himself, and tied the horses 
in a safe place. It was near midnight when they 
arrived. 

They got into the grounds by a path familiar to 
Hugh, and followed the winding road till they 
came out in sight of the old dwelling. 

M‘Kenzie met them at aspot agreed upon, and, 
in answer to some question of Hugh’s, said, 

“‘T’ve na once lost sight of the entrance until 
the last hour. It’s gone twal, noo, so ye may 
certify. There's joost the ould butler, the house- 
keeper, a couple o’ bit lassies, and the two leddies 
within.” 

‘“‘You’re a trusty old villain, at least,’’ said 
Hugh, laughing. F 

««When I’m weel paid,’’ returned the other. 

The dining-room windows gave on a little green 
nook, which had been walled in from the rest of 
the grounds by some caprice of a former lady of 
the house; and it was always called Madam’s 
pleasaunce. So the windows of this room were 
never fastened; one could count confidently on 
the habits of a servant like old Tallmans. Hugh 
knew where there was a low door near the kitchen 
regions, which gave admittance to the pleasaunce. 
It might be locked; but it could be forced from 
its hinges without noise. 

They gained admittance easily enough. The 
three stood in the dining-room, masked, and the 
Scotchman carried a dark lantern. 

They ascended the stairs without the slightest 
fear of detection. Hughsigned to the Scotchman 
where to take his stand, near the side passage, 
off which the servants’ rooms were situated. His 
other confederate was stationed by the door of 
Miss Edla’s chamber, 

Ten chances to one the door of Clare’s chamber 
was not even bolted. In case it was they had 
tools. The unfrocked parson’s devious life had 
taught him to force a door much more stoutly 
guarded than that could be. 

Hugh moved noiselessly toward it, the moc- 
casins drawn over his boots preventing the least 
sound. The door yielded to his touch. He set 
down the lantern, and looked in. 

The windows were open, for the night was 
warm, and he could see the great bed, with 
the heavy crimson curtains thrown back. He 
could even trace the outlines of the girl’s 
head and shoulders, as she lay on the pillows. 

He was in the room. . He had seized her, and 
had raised her in his arms, enveloped as she was 





at, 
in the bed-clothes. Roused suddenly from a heayy 
sleep, the hapless creature had time only for ong 
strangled cry, then the counterpane was drayp 
securely over her head. 

Out into the corridor Hugh rushed with hig 
burden. The other two saw him come, and kept 
their places, as had been agreed upon, till he 
should descend the stairs, ready to cover his rp. 
treat in case of pursuit. 

But a door between him and the stair-cagg 
opened. A light gleamed down the corridor, 
In the brief second which followed, Hugh gay 
Dr. Osborne’s stalwart form fill up the door-way, 
Then there wasa loud cry, half astonishment, half 
rage, from Hugh. The assailant was upon him, 
Hugh dropped Clare. Before he could recover 
himself, or his confederates could reach the spot, 
the report of a pistol rang sharply through the 
house. Hugh Gordon fe'l. The other two me 
fled down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen Miss Edla and the servants rushed out 
Clare sat crouched, motionless on the floor, no 
fainting, but incapable of speech or movement, 
Dr. Osborne had brought his lamp, and was bend- 
ing over the man he had shot. Just as Mig 
Edla and the others reached the place, he lifted 
the crape mask, and they saw the face of Hugh. 

This was how it happened. The doctor had 
been visiting a sick person in the neighborhood, 
and as Northcots was much nearer than his own 
home, he had gone there to claim hospitality, 
arriving just after the Scotchman had left his 
post. . r 

With daylight the officers of justice appeared, 
But there remained no work for them to do, 
Hugh Gordon had passed beyond the reach of 
human law. He was mortally wounded. 

He lived for more than a week. His confede 
rates were captured ; the Scotchman sent for Mr. 
Livingston, and hinted at the further proofs he 
could give of Hugh’s villainy, if allowed to go 
free himeelf. 

But Hugh Gordon spoke also at the last. Dur 
ing the whole time he had been attended by Clare 
and Dr. Osborne. He hai generally lain sleep- 
less, unresting; his eyes wandering always from 
Clare to the doctor, and then back to Clare; sul- 
lenness, rage, despair, turn by turn, convulsing 
the pallid face; but at last he spoke. 

‘«It’s stronger than I,” he muttered. (Call 
them allin. Let everybody hear.” 

The doctor bent over him to catch the words. 
Hugh motioned that he wanted to drink. The 
doctor raised his head, while Clare’s hands held 
@ cooling draught to his parched lips. 
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Then the doctor summoned Miss Edla and two 
ofthe officers who were below stairs. 

«You may write it down,’’ continued Hugh. 
“Pil sign it. I’m made to speak! I forged the 
jetters. I hired M‘Kenzie and his sister; she 
made the confession to the clergyman, but she did 
die, We hired another woman under her name. 
Arthur is the heir! I did it all for Clare—all! 
[had studied it over for years. I used to believe 
it would be proved I was the heir. Then I made 
this plan; but I should never have carried it out 
only to gain her—and I’ve lost her! Clare, 
Clare !’’ 

The whole confession was not complete until 
the next day, for fainting fits began to come on, 
and many times interrupted it ; but the substance 
of his avowal was in the words he thus first ut- 
tered, as he lay there with his glazed eyes fast- 
ened on Clare de Launay’s face. 

He died so when the end came, died with his 
eyes fixed on Clare, her name on his lips, her 
prayers to God for pardon upon his soul, the 
latest earthly sound in his ears. And Clare be- 
lieved always that at the last there was a change, 
a consciousness that he had deserved his fate; 
asubmission which was neither fatalistic, or the 
efect of desperation. It may have been. We 
my always, and we try to believe as much as 
poor human nature can, that God’s justice may 
be perfect in its severity, and yet His mercy 
infinite | 

So Mr. Livingston sailed for Europe alone. 
Clare would not go. 

“Tcannot,’’ she said. ‘* When he was friend- 
less, and in trouble, I might have gone; but now, 
Ido not know; he has so long believed me false, 
there may be no place left for me in his heart. 
[cannot go.”’ 

But she sent the bracelet he had given her, the 
day they parted; the gift he had said should 
always bring him, if she had need of him. 

To track a wanderer was not always easy in 
those days, and Arthur had hidden himself, and 
his grief, and his shame, far out of the haunts 
travelers through Europe were in the habit of 





meking then. Not meaning to be weak; not 


meaning to waste the life which the wickedness 
of others had so cruelly wrecked; just asking 
a little time to grow accustomed to his pain, before 
he girded up his loins anew, and went forth to 
inquire what existence held for him to do—what 
place he was to accept or make, that he might fill 
his destiny in the grand universal plan. 

So the summer and the autumn passed; no 
hopeful letters came to Clare; but, she hoped 
always, or she trusted in God, which was better. 
The long, dreary winter dragged by, and then 
hope became fulfillment—he was coming! 

Just a little ‘longer to endure. Mr. Living- 
ston’s health compelled them to wait for the 
spring; but the spring dawned in Clare’s heart 
the moment she read the words that he was.com- 
ing. 

Once more the arbutus blossomed about the 
pedestal of the sad-faced Cupid, trailed its odor- 
ous lengths over the trunks of the great elms, and 
spread its wealth of blossoms across the emerald 
grass of the knoll. 

Clare de Launay stood in the beautiful haunts, 
with the glowing brightness of the departing day 
about her, and looking down the garden paths, 
saw Arthur Wentworth hurrying up the slope. 

There are a few earthly moments that can no 
more be pictured than one could paint heaven’! 

The sunset had come. They had been twice 
summoned to the house by aunt Edla and Mr. 
Livingston. Again and again they turned to go, 
but some last word always brought them back, 
and they stopped, arm in arm, and gazed out.to- 
ward the sinking luminary. Suddenly, Clare 
said, 

‘The king has come to his own again! Oh, 
Arthur, it was worth while to have suffered—we 
know now what happiness means,’’ 

The last rays of the sunset quivered about 
them. The thrushes chanted their evening hymn 
among the elms. The low breeze fluttered the 
long trails and streamers of the blossoming ar- 
butus, and sent out a shower of heavenly per- 
fume, and the light struck the face of Cupid, till 
he even seemed to brighten and smile, and then 
the lovers passed down the slope together. 





" LOST. 


BY ELLIS YETTE. 


On, hills! lying low, with the sunlight upon you; 
Oh green, quiet pastures, esleep in the sun; 

Oh meadows, at rest, with the shadows among you, 
Can any one find you? Lost, lost every one! 


Oh, hills! I have lost-you, and now I go seeking 
+The home of my childhood, lost long, long ago; 
Vor. LXV.—18 





I sigh for the meadows where shadows are creeping, 
And flecking the greensward with shade and with glow. 


Can nobody find you, oh sweet home forsaken? 
T left you full fain, many Summers ago; 

And now that I seek you, no ariswer I waken; 
You leave me alone with my silence and woe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Op Mr. M‘Vey had been watching his nephew’s 
wife put the boys to bed through the half-open 
door. Ile cleared his throat when she came in, 
and stroked down the white goatee on his chin. 

“Your mode of training your boys is different 
from that which I used with mine, niece Harold,” 
he said. ‘It was enough for me to point to the 
clock at bed-time, and they went without a word, 
without a word.” 

‘« My boys are such strong fellows,”’ said little 
Mrs. Harold, as she sat down and took up her 
work again. Her hour’s struggle with them, 
coaxing, scolding and bribing, had left her‘with a 
pain in her head and shortness of breath. 

The Harolds were poor city missionaries, with 
a little church, hardly more than a large room, 
in the squalid suburbs of the city, They kept 
but one servant. When the twins were first 
born, Mr. Harold used to help his wife put them 
to bed at night. They were nothing but a boy 
and girl themselves, after all; and it was the 
keenest delight to them both to examine the 
rounded, rosy little limbs every evening, and 
compare them. To-night Georgie was surely the 
biggest; to-morrow night it would be Eve. 

Ben Harold, as his college friends still called 
him, used to go pacing up and down, holding one 
little night-gowned chap hugged to his breast, so 
that he could feel the faint heart beat against his 
own, and watching Susy with the other’s face 
pressed into her white bosom. 

But all this was changed since old Mr. M‘Vey 
had come to board with them. M‘Vey was 
Harold’s uncle, had helped in his education, and 
was proud to see the lad a clergyman at last. 
It was to assist their narrow income that he now 
boarded with the young people. But the experi- 
ment had not added to Susy’s happiness. Old 
Mr. M‘Vey was sincere and-earnest, but he was 
also imperious and dogmatic. Many would have 
called him narrow-minded. He had not even 
charity for those who thought differently. from 
himself. Susy’s instinct, rather than her reason, 
told her, from the first, that this surly, obstinate 
old man was, her: enemy, perhaps, without his 
even knowing it, Nature had made the. two 
mutually antagonistic. Susy thought him hard 
and cruel; ‘He wishes to bend every’one to 
his own will,” she said to herself. M‘Vey re- 
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garded her as a weak, spoiled child. 
mistake Harold made,” he thought. 


“« What 
“ Tnsteay 
of being a help-mate, she will be a drag on hin 


and that for his whole life. This comes of, 
pretty face.”” He could not do justice to ady 
racter like Susy’s. He could not even unde. 
stand’ it. She instinctively sought to rule y 
love; he would rule by the rod, and an iron om 
at that. 

A very few weeks of this antagonism had won 
Susy out. Her’ husband, she saw, was daily 
falling more and more under the influence of his 
uncle. He was daily becoming more and mon 
estranged from her, she told herself. She fe 
that she could not endure this state of thing 
much longer. And this very night matters wee 
destined to come to a crisis. 

Presently the supper bell rang. They went 
down to the dining-room, a dull apartment, wih 
a square table, coal oil lamps, a stove, a plateof 
cold corned beef, bread, butter and milk. The 
men sat down, and, after grace, began to eai, 
with preoccupicd and knitted brows, talking to 
each other, and ignoring Susy. Her heart achel 
to think how different it was from the old times; 
such cozy teas as they had then, she and Ben, 
when the boys were asleep! Sermons and sev 
ing were put away, and the fire stirred till it 
blazed; and there was a hot pot of fragrant tes 
brought up to the sitting-room, and a bit of jam} 
for Susy had a-child’s sweet tooth yet; or a little 
treat. of oysters, and all so snug and convenient 
and pic-nicy! How Ben used to laugh when she 
made a table of his knees, and how warm and 
strengthening it all was after the tiresome day! 

“Yeu do not eat,” demanded M‘Vey, looking 
up at last at Susy. 

“<I don’t feel very strong, and that, meat isos 
fat, and—oh ! I should like a cup of tea, Ben!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“ Just as you please, Susan,” said Mr. Harold, 
in the calm, gentle tone which had become hi 
bitual to him. ‘You entered willingly into our 
agreement to refrain from the use of tea and 
coffee for the benefit of the building fund of the 
church. But if you feel unable to fulfil’ it, ities 
matter in which no one has. a right to interfere. 
It lies between your conscience and yourself 
I will order tea for you, to-morrow, if you 
wish,” | 
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«Allow me, my dear brother,” the uncle said, 


lifting his hand, persuasively. Would you con- 
gent to place toa drunkard’s lips the intoxicating 

because he was weaker than you, and craved 
it? Would you be less faithful with your wife ?”’ 

«The cases are hardly parallel,’ Mr. Harold 
gid, his fair face flushing a little. « 

“To me they are,”’ swinging delighted off into 
the argumentative tone. ‘‘Tometheyare. Tea 
jsto women what stimulants of other character 
wetomen. To my niece here 4 

«Pardon me,’’ said Susy, with a certain gentle 
dignity of her own, ‘‘It is not necessary to say 
sything more. Shall we go up stairs? Uncle 
has finished his supper, Benjamin.”’ 

The two men followed her up the stairs, in 
silence, feeling that the little lady had somehow 
mastered the difficulty. But Susy’s humiliation 
was most bitter. It was not fitting, she felt, that 
she should have been left to fight her own battle. 

“The time has been when Benjamin would not 
have suffered his wife to be insulted !’* she thought. 
“JInsulied! Yes, it was that!’’ 

She went back to her work, which was making 
apair of trousers for Georgey» Would the long, 
dusky seam never be ended? She remembered 
that afterward. There was Josey’s coat to bind, 
and the stockings to darn, before she could go to 
bed. The solitary servant was sick, and her 
whole day had been spent in the kitchen. 

“T wonder if I will have time some day to stop 
and die?’’ she thought. 

Her mind would wander off to her earlier days. 
It was such a little while ago since she was Lucy 
ludlow! Sheremembered how young Dr. Thorpe, 
now become a great man, had loved her, and how 
the had preferred Harold to him. She did not 
regret her choice. But she could not help think- 
itg that, if she had married the richer man, she 
Would not now be living over a corner grocery. 
What a flower-garden that was at home? If she 

had some of those zennias or scarlet salvias now 
to put in this room, or a great heap of blood-red 
Phlox! She thought she could breathe in it then. 
Itwas full, not of air now, but dry stove-heat. 
Her whole life was full of stove-heat. This was 
about the time when she used to be buying her fall 
dresses, She had as keen pleasure in gay, bright 
tilks and feathers, as in gay, bright flowers. She 
thought of them now, thirstily, as she did of the 
tea. There was a certain blue-velvet suit and hat 
Which she had worn just before she was married. 
She remembered her own charming, arch face in 
it, with a blush, and then a chill, asa ghost might 
think of its own flesh and blood self. She had 
been altogether aliye then, it seemed to her. She 





kept quite clear of books, it is true; but she had. 
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had dozens of friends, and loved them with 
all her soul. And she had gone to concerts, 
and drunk in the music with as keen a thirst and’ 
delicate taste, as any connoisesur his rare wine ; 
and she had danced, and joked, and taken care 
of the poor, and sat up with the sick, with inces- 
sant zeal. Whatever Susy Ludlow did, was done 
with her whole heart, and the full strength of her 
blood and brain. She had been so energetic even 
in her fun, so different from the other lackadaisi- 
cal belles of the village, that when Ben Harold 
married and carried her off, people said she 
would make a good clergyman’s wife, if she gave 
her mind to it. “I did give my mind to it,” 
thought poor Mrs. Harold, drearily. What was 
the matter then? There was not a wilted leaf, 
blown to the ground to rot to-night, of less use 
than she. Husband, children, God, she said, 
bitterly, were indifferent to her. Every nerve 
relaxed with a sense of exhaustion and craving. 

‘* Have you forgotten that this is the night for 
the Temporary Relief Meeting ?’’ asked her uncle. 

‘‘Thad forgotten. Yes,’’ she said, with a start, 
looking up from her reverie, and turning appalled 
to the basket of darning and patches. Then, with 
an appealing look to her husband, ‘‘I have a great 
deal to do, Benjamin.”’ 

‘‘ Duties never clash,”’ said her uncle. 

“The Lord’s work comes first, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Harold, mildly. 

‘I can finish the mending, perhaps, when I 
come back.” 

She said this, as if hoping that one of the two 
might contradict her. But no one replied. She 
went out slowly, and came back with her bonnet 
on. She stood by the stove. A square mirror 
hung over it. Was that her face, so sallow, 
sunken, and washed out? The bonnet was black 
and frousy—a second-hand one Mrs. Simms hat 
sent her. Behind her was the room, like the 
background to ‘a picture. Why, the world itself 
was sallow and washed-out. 

«You will go with me, Benjamin, won't you ?” 
she said, at last, with a frightened glance out of 
the window. 

‘I really dd not see how I can. Uncle’s road 
and mine lie‘in directly the opposite direction. 
It is barely dark, my dear. Indeed, you must 
not be such a baby. You must cure yourself of 
this cowardice. You must be early, too, for you 
must take the chair.”’ 

“Oh, I cannot do that. | Itis-too conspicuous.” 

“< We are called on for greater sacritices in the 
path of duty,” said her uncle,.‘‘ than to make 
anything conspicuous, or to walk alone at night.” 

Her husband said nothing. 

Susy pinned her shawl, and went forth at that, 
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without further words; but she did not leave the 
house. She stopped in the narrow entry, look- 
ing back. This night, with its petty crosses and 
deprivation, was but the repetition of countless 
nights that had gone before. Why should it seem 
to her the crisis of her life? But itdidso, The 
years seemed to have stopped short, and rendered 
up their account, as if now the future was to be 
decided. What was this dreadful gulf between 
her and her husband? She made a step to return. 
She would fling herself into his arms, as in the 
old times. She stood irresolute, crying out from 
her soul, but making no sound with her lips. 

‘‘Oh, Ben, Ben! It is not that I want to shirk 
my duty! It is death, I think, that is at work 
with me.” 

If he had only seen her at that moment, and 
realized how weak she was, he would have taken 
her in his arms, as he used to do, and have 
soothed her like a spoiled baby, and all would 
have gone well. But she only uttered this last, 
despairing cry to her own soul; her lips framed 
no words. M‘Vey spoke at the same moment; 
both he and her husband thought she was gone. 

“TJ am sorry for your sake, that your com- 
panion halts in the way. You certainly try to 
make her burdens light,’’ said the pitiless ad- 
viser. 

‘*T think they are light,” irritably. 

‘‘ She obstructs your usefulness,”’ sententiously. 
«It militates very much against you. A stronger 
woman, mentally, would have been a more suita- 
ble helpmeet for you.” 

‘Yes,’ assented Harold, absently. He hardly 
heard, so great was his annoyance, what the 
speaker said, hardly realized what was his own 
reply. 

But Susy heard. She put up her hand, and 
stood scared and stunned for a few minutes; 
then she went out. 

Yet even the belief that she had.lost her hus- 
band’s love forever, came to her as through o 
dead brain and nerves, and hardly quickened 
into pain. Going down the street, she passed a 
restaurant, out of which came the steam of roast 
oysters, with an appetizing flavor. She lingered, 
dragged herself slowly by, stopped, and looked 
back. She paused in front of a drug shop, look- 
ing thirstily at the crimson and violet lights in 
the window. The clear, radiant color strength- 
ened her, she could not tell how. Further on 
she reached the opera-house, to which crowds of 
carriages were driving, up. Beautiful women, 
delicately dressed, sprang out of them, all life 
and gayety, and vanished in the brilliantly-lighted 
vestibule. ‘From within came the broken strains 
of music; now a burst of swelling triumph ; then 





a woman’s voice alone, carrying its ecstasy of 
and passion, it seemed to her, up to the’ gate 
of heaven itself. Susy knew all that was within: 
color, beauty, light, harmony, in unstinted oy, 
flow. She stood still on the lower step, notknoy. 
ing, in fact, what she was doing. Just at th 
moment some one touched her. It was her hug 
band and M'‘Vey, on their way to the conference, 
for she had wandered a long distance out of he 
path. ) 

The latter was too outraged to give Harold tim 
to speak. ‘What do you do here?’ he cried 
‘‘ Is this gate of perdition a fit place for a minis 
ter's wife ?”’ 

Her husband, at the same moment, gave he 
his arm. “Come,” he said. They took her pa 
of the way to her meeting, and then left her, 
But Harold went to his conference perplexed and 
disturbed. He was exceptionally fond of his 
wife; but within the last year or two he had 
begun to feel that she was not suited to his life 
He had imbibed his new notions altogether from 
M‘Vey. To-night, her pinched face and shay 
voice had frightened his old Jove back into life; 
and now strange ‘doubts began to disturb him. 
Did the service of this All-Wise and loving Master 
really demand that the life which he had made 
so beautiful and bountiful, should be starved! 
Ought the strongest powers, the most refined ani 
highest tastes and emotions, which he had given 
to them, to be thwarted and trampled down! 
Was such a view right ? 

But the doubt had not long time to vex him 
He ventured to say to M‘Vey, as they walked 
along, ‘‘ Perhaps we were too hard on Susy. She 
seems to be suffering from nervous prostration.” 

‘‘When ® man or woman resorts to nerves as 
an excuse, my dear sir,”’ said this uncompromis- 
ing companion, ‘‘ you may be sure it is the soul 
and conscience that are short-coming. Nerves!” 

There was this to be said for the speaker, he 
believed h:s own doctrine. Privately, he had m 
good-will to his neighbor’s wife. Harold wa 
bringing the Carter street church into notice ovet 
all the city. But his wife did nothing. She was 
a drawback. The more M‘Vey rejoiced in the 
growing fame of their society, or its increasing 
funds, the more he was impatient with Mr, 
Harold, the more it irritated him to hear of her 
nerves. He kept a fox’s eye on Harold through 
that night’s session, gibing and spurring him 
when he caught him lax in interest. As for the 
poor young man he was between two fires. One 
minute he found himself agreeing with his uncle, 
the next moment his heart ached with pity. 
Poor Susy, after all, was but a child. Whatif 
God had given her to him in charge, and he— 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mgaxwuitz, Mrs. Harold did not reach the 
yoman's meeting. It was held in an upper cham- 
ber over @ drug-shop, and when she came to the 
jong, dark stairs leading to it, her heart gave out, 
and she sat down in a corner on one of the land- 
ings, out of the way, and utterly exhausted, fell 
sleep. She wakened presently on a low, wooden 
bench. There was a gray-haired old man, stand- 
ing off a little in front of rows of glittering bottles, 
watching her anxiously. There was some subtle 
stimulant at her failing brain. Strong hands 
gasped her wrists just at that place where she so 
often feared they would fall to pieces. That trifle 
strengthened the worn-out woman. At last some- 
body thought it worth while, and knew how, to 
take care of her—even her! The deadly torpor 
overpowered her again, just as she heard some 
muttered words about ‘the parson’s wife,” and 
“congestion of the brain.’’ The voice was curi- 
ously pleasant to her. It was familiar, yet un- 
familiar ; it brought back all the old times, when 
she was a girl, when she was Susy Ludlow. 

It was Dr. Thorpe, whom the druggist had seen 
passing in his coupé, and had brought in to at- 
tend to the woman that he had found insensible 
on the stairs. Dr. Thorpe had practiced in Phila- 
delphia for many years, but it was not likely he 
would be known to the poor preacher, or his 
wife. In spite of his youth, he stood pre-emi- 

nent as a@ consulting physician, in obscure dis- 
eases; his charges were enormous. It was the 
fashion to have some recondite ailment which 
only he could cure. He was a young man, but 
his face was habitually grave, and his hair and 
whiskers were already touched with gray. 

“A beggar, Forbes?’’ he said, as he stooped 
over poor Susy, and saw her lank gown and 
mashed black bonnet. 

“Tthink not. Face looks familiar tome. But 
Iean’t fix it. Not starvation, eh ?”’ 

“N—no ; something like it. Tut-tut! There’s 
been shameful neglect here!” fluttering over the 
prostrate body, from eyelid to pulse, with the 
swift abruptness of a hawk beaking its prey ; 
then turning to the jars on the shelves, he filled 
glass with the same sharp decision. 

“Trouble’s in the head ?”’ muttered Forbes. 

Thorpe nodded. 5 

“Can she pull through?” picking up the lean, 
dry hand with a certain tenderness. ‘There’s 

‘not much life left here to fall back on.”’ 

“Tf you know who she is, and what nursing 

the’s likely to have, you can judge of her chances 
‘better than I. If she has a noisy, wretched home 
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one of the large public hospitals. It’s always the 
safest plan for the poor. But the decenter class— 
this woman’s—are so cursedly proud——” 

«* She won’t go to the hospital,”’ cried the shop- 
boy, staring under Susy’s bonnet. ‘‘That’s Parson 
Harold’s wife, round on Carter street.” 

Dr.- Thorpe untied the bonnet quickly, and 
looked keenly into the pale, delicate face. He 
said nothing, his countenance did not change; 
yet Forbes had an unaccountable fancy that the 
boy’s words had given him some shock. But 
Thorpe was not a man to be questioned. 

‘‘ Where is this man, Harold, to be found?” 
he asked, presently. 

‘¢ He’s likely at the conference,”’ volunteered 
the boy. 

“It’s very kind in you, doctor, to break the 
ill news to the poor fellow,’’ said Forbes. 

Dr. Thorpe went out without reply, getting 
into his coupé with a sterner face than usual. 
He certainly had no especial care how the news 
was kroken to Harold. ‘‘That is she,’’ he mut- 
tered again and again. ‘That is she. How to 
get her out of the brute’s hands, now ?”’ : 

But Dr. Thorpe usually accomplished his pur- 
poses. He soon found Harold. 

The husband was overcome by the shock, not 
only of finding his wife so near to death, but of 
the prospect of'bringing her home, ill and helpless. 

“God knows, sir,’ he said to Thorpe, the 
grave concern on whose face went direct to his 
heart. ‘“I’lldo what I can. But if life depends 
on quiet—look here !’’ with a despairing gesture 
to the stifling rooms over the grocery. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that Dr. Thorpe shonld offer her a room in his 
own hospital. 

“It is out of town, and quiet,” he saia. ‘You 
can visit her when you please. I have excep- 
tionally difficult cases there, under the charge 
of my own*nurses. The expense to me will be 
nothing, and, as her affliction is peculiar, and one 
which I wish to study, you will do me a favor, if 
you will allow her to be carried out at once.” 

His manner might be dry and repulsive, but 
the meaning was good. Of course, Harold con- 
sented, followed her out, and for the first few 
days, while she lay in a stupor, hung over ker, 
night and day. When the danger was past, 
M‘Vey reminded him of his church and children. 
There could be no doubt they needed him. He 
turned his steps, therefore, reluctantly into town. 

Haller, the German, who shared the hospital 
with Thorpe, had same doubts as to Mrs: Harold’s 
admission. ‘The case is bad enough, likely to 
kill, no doubt, but it’s. not rare. “You'll meet 
swarms of such over-worked men and women on 
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the street. We cannot clutter up the wards with 
them. What do you want, my friend?” 

j Thorpe was frank. It was the best way with 
‘the keen eyes of his partner. ‘I’ve been used 
to well-fed patients lately. This was starvation 
of every kind, soul as well as body,’’ he said, 
‘‘and interested me, for the moment. When I 
found that the woman was one whom I had known 
years ago, I had a whim of being actively charit- 
able. That is all.” 

That was all. The first sight of her face had 
given him, for the moment, a new sensation ; 
and Thorpe was at that pause in middle. age 
when new sensations are rare in the life of an 
;unmarried man, when the firmest zeal in a pro- 
fession begins to chill into dull daily work. He 
seized upon the chance of prolonging this tem- 
porary excitement. What long, dead fancy had 
been connected with her, he did not clothe in 
words, even to himself. He stood over her bed, 
looking at the fleshless hands and sunken face, 
with a queer, pathetic smile, as though laughing 
at himself. 
«But if the dead can be raised out of this 


" skeleton. I'll do it,”’ he said. 


One of the nurses, Agnes, was at the bedside. 
She shaded Susy’s. eyes, and looked up smiling. 

‘¢She has such an unusually pure, sensitive 
2 -e, doctor,’’ she whispered. , 

«Eh? It’s unusually homely to me,” and he 
sauntered off. 

He was quite sincere. The old ghost of his 
boyhood might meet him, but he was not afraid 
of it, so long as it wore a shape so questionable. 





CHAPTER III. 


*¢ Not be taken home for a month, Agnes? Not 
lifted, or carried ?”’ 

‘* Not with safety, Mrs. Harold.” 

Susy turned restlessly, covering her head with 
the quilt. ‘‘But my boys? I might see George 
or Joe, once—only once? And my ‘husband? 
It is so long since he was here.” 

Agnes escaped her, to hurry out into the hall, 
thereto meet Dr. Thorpe. ‘‘Shecannot speak of 
her husband without increase of fever. Would 
it not be wiser to admit him ?”’ she said. 

‘«T will see her in the morning. Let me know 
as soon.as she is dressed.’’ 

Now even Agnes, not given to idle curiosity, 


wondered why, since the crisis was past, and she 


was conscious, Dr. Thorpe had never met Mrs. 
Harold as a physician, but had given over the 
care of her to Haller, only making her formal 
visits as a friend. 


| 
his cane. ‘The bloodless brute held her toby 


heart, till he had frozen her to death,” he said 
himself, ‘‘ and now that I have nursed and wang 
her to life again, she begins to whimper for him)" 
He laughed bitterly. At least until her cures, 
completed, he could keep her. to himself. ; 
week out of a life-time was not much tovask! 

Dr. Thorpe would have been willing that g 
to open his purposes in the sight of any my 
He believed himself to be always honorable, yj 
a gentleman. This woman, whom he had brough, 
from the grave, back into her first health. 
beauty, he held to have been foully wronged, 
any loss in his own life, growing out of her wrong 
made him irrationally bitter, he was not cp, 
scious of it. 

Fortune helped him. Early in the morning 
M‘Vey came out, and was admitted by Dr. Halle 
to Mrs. Harold. He had a lurking suspicionthy 
half of her complaints were shamming, and visitel 
her to assure himself of it. 

‘‘ Whether they are or not, she will come hom 
to make a slave of Harold. It will keep one mm 
at work ministering to her new whims, unles 
she is judiciously taken down,” he thought, 
he stumped up the stairs. He started, as sh 
turned her head, eagerly, to meet him, §kil, 
care, and nourishing food, had done their work. 
The sallow skin was gone. This was the old-tim 
creamy, delicate flesh of Susy Ludlow. Theble 
eyes sparkled. There was a confident, tende 
smile on the nervous mouth. 

Susy’s face fell when she saw who it was, 

“‘I thought Ben was behind you,” she criel, 
wiih a sob. 

‘‘N—no!’’ plumping down in a chair. “Its 
very well for you to lie by, Mrs. Harold, whe 
you feel like taking your ease. But you em 
hardly expect him to neglect his duties, even for 
his wife, at least, every day.’ 

‘‘Tt is so many days since he was here. Dil 
he send a letter, or message ?”” 

“No. I can’t say that he did,” drumming 
with both hands on his pulpy knees. On the 
whole, he thought it as well to leave her in ign 
rance of how often Harold had been turned from 
the hospital door, \ 

‘* He’s very busy, I suppose ?’’ ventured poo 
Susy. 

‘“‘ Yes,” cheerfully....‘‘Mrs, Wagner is at the 
house now—the widow, you know?” 

“Yes, I know,’’ and Susy’s cheeks turned the 
color of the sheet. 

‘‘ A valuable woman, Mrs. Wagner! Quite te 
yolutionized the house. Such a cook! 
baker too. Harold finds his labors.diminished 





He stood by. the window, beating his boot with 


one half. Refers to her, while writing, constantly, 
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She copies all his sermons in short-hand. There 
jga'woman fit to be companion for a minister.” 

Susy, in the strongest health, was weak and 
full of jealous fears; and Mrs. Wagner had been 
the jetaltora of her married life. She lay quite 
quiet, picking the quilt with her trembling fingers. 
«A stronger woman would have been a better 
belpmeet for him,’’ she thought. ‘And while 
| was at the edge of the grave, they looked about 
to find her, and have her ready !’’ 

_ Her visitor watched her shrewdly. ‘That 

medicine "ll work,’”’ he thought. ‘* Though as for 
trying to make a Mrs. Wagner out of this pink- 
and-white-faced doll, I needn’t hope it! You 
don’t ask for your boys?’’ he said aloud. 

“They will not let me.see them ;’’ and then she 
suddenly flushed scarlet. If she were only well 
again, with George and Joe in her arms, she 
would be too strong for any black-a-vised widow !”’ 

“No,’’ coolly. ‘‘ You'll not see them for some 
months. Harold has sent them out of town toa 
joarding-school,”’ 

“Without a word tome! Without one kiss 
for their mother, who had been so near to 
death !”” 

“Now don’t go to excite yourself. The less 
you say about death the better. When you talk 
vf lying by, taking a short holyday, that we’ all 
inderstand—that hits your nail om the head. 
fhe school is an excellent one. Mrs. Wagner 
felected it. She thought it was time that the 
thildren were removed from home, and subjected 
4o some sort of discipline.”’ 

Susy did not answer. In the breathless stroke 
that had fallen upon her, the man, or his gibes, 
were as the idle wind that passed herby. He 
talked on, until the nurse, coming up, and seeing 

‘her face, motioned to him to go. 

“Tell my husband to come to me,’’ she said. 

He twirled his hat uncertainly. ‘‘ Well, Harold, 
it's not likely, will be out soon. He’s going on a 
journey, and is considerably pushed for time. 1 
reckoned on bringing any message you had, eh ?’’ 
, “Thave none.” 

“All right. I'll tell him you’re looking chip- 
per thana sparrow. He’d better lay by, and take 
arest. Turn about, eh!’’ 

*There’s no use in explaining Harold’s arrange- 
ments to the little fool, as long as it can be helped,” 
he reasoned, going down the avenue, “I'll take 
good care he don’t see her till my visit has, had 
time to digest.” 

“ Your wife’s as peart and rosy as a milk-maid,”’ 
he said, meeting Harold on the road. ‘ But they 
Won’t let you in—doctor told meso. Excitement, 
‘and all that.” 

_ “You told her about my going?’’ laughing ex- 








citedly. . ‘What did she say, M‘Vey? How 
pleased the little woman would be!’ 

‘**She did not seem particularly pleased or in- 
terested.” 

Harold was silent a moment. 
boys——?”’ 


** But about the 


‘*I told her they were gone. But she asked 
no questions.” 
**She is so feeble, I suppose. It was difficult 


when I saw her for her to articulate,’ said 
Harold, but with a bewildered face. 

“Mrs. Harold does not appear feeble to me. 
What a luxurious nest she has there! The nurse 
told me Dr. Thorpe was an old friend of hers. If 
contrast with her home-life will cure her, he will 
be successful.” 

Harold laughed uneasily. He was glad that, 
in any way, ease and comfort should come to his 
poor girl; and yet if he could have given it to 
her! Strange, too, that he knew nothing of Dr. 
Thorpe’s old friendship. 

A few hours after, Dr. Thorpe came into Susy’s 
room, and found her apparently senseless. 

‘« What does this mean?’’ he asked, in alarm. 

‘‘She has been in this stupor since the man 
left her,’’ said Agnes. 

Mrs. Harold lay with her hands clasped over 
her head, her eyes set. and staring. 

The doctor touched her. “‘Do you want to go 
home ?”’ he said ; but he had to repeat it once or 
twice before she heard him. 


“Home! Home!’ she muttered. * What does 
it matter whether I go or not? Ben would not 
care.”’ 


Dr. Thorpe was silent so long that the nurse 
looked up at him. Them he said, cheerfully, 
“‘ Lie still, my child. You have nothing to do but 
to sleep now.” 

Something in his tonestartled her. She looked 
up at him steadily. «You are very kind to me!”’ 
she‘said. ‘‘Nobody is so kind to me as you.” 
She shut her eyes to hide the tears. He stood'a 
moment, irresolute, and then sauntered off, think- 
ing, as he went, of what this woman had been to 
him, and how late in the day it was when she 
found out even that he was ‘‘kind.”” He wiped 
the cold sweat impatiently from his face. Was 
he a boy that passion should shake him thus? 





CHAPTER IV. 

Taz month passed by. The letters that came 
from Harold to his wife, accumulated in a pile on 
M‘Vey’s desk. Some day, he ‘told himself, he 
would walk out and deliver them. Todo him 
justice, he only meant to administer e little whole- 
some neglect to the woman, whom he believed to 
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be shirking her duty in guilty idleness. Mean-{ boys! Ben she thrust out of her thought ngy 
while, Susy lay through the long days, believing ; with a dull rancor. She had one picture of him, 


husband and children had forsaken her. One 
lives fast in those quiet watches of the sick-room. 
The sharp, stunning agony passed, and then, 
harder to bear, came the doubt, which follows 
disappointment in married life, whether it had 
not been all a mistake. 

‘«He never loved me,’’ moaned poor Susy. ‘I 
never was meant to be his wife. Or how could 
we have wandered so far apart? I tried to do 
my. best.’’ And then she suddenly saw how, for 
the first time in years, her real self now had space 
to unfold and bloom; and in all her pain there 
was a half-conscious delight in this: the natural 
satisfaction of a plant restored to its natural soil, 
of the animal. when breathing the air for which 
its lungs are fitted. 

Susy had a certain proud reticence. She was 
not going to show her trouble to any alien eyes. 
She could only be helpless, and keep silence, as 
the days came and went. She could not help the 
flowers that were heaped about her pure, beauti- 
ful room, the rare prints on the walls, the music 
that charmed.her to sleep every night. Dr. 
Thorpe read to her every day, taking Agnes’ 
place. It did not occur to her that the, books 
chosen touched her peculiar tastes by a magnetic 
sympathy. But they touched her the more be- 
eause of this very ignorance. Dr. Thorpe had 
skill and subtilty to move strong men at his plea- 
sure. This was a woman, and a weak woman; 
and back of all his acquired art, lay the master 
passion of his life, open and dominant, to give 
them force..; For he no longer: hid to himiself 
what it was that he would do. 

It had never entered into Ben Harold’s mind 
that both his wife and himself had an infinite 
range of talents, tastes, and sympathies, and that 
just as these were developed together, they be- 
came living creatures, and their love worthy the 
name, But Dr. Thorpe knew this secret, which 
ought to underlie all married life. Not an hour 
passed, in which his magic did not waken in 
Susy new sensations and consciousness, exquisite 
flashes of pleasure, which she, perforce, associated 
with him. 

One day, a cold winter’s day, no flowers came. 
There was neither music nor books. Dr. Thorpe, 
thenurses said, was absent. Mrs. Harold hardly, 
she thought, regretted him; she had but more 
leisure to wait all day for the message from home. 
She waited all day by the dull window, her eyes 
fixed on the narrow road, that split the snowy 
plain like a black belt. If she could but see 
M‘Vey’s gross shape lumbering along it! If she 


had but one word from one of her noisy, loving 





dictating to the florid widow, her oily curls ip. 
ping over the pen. It maddened her brain, ‘}, 
day she was left alone with it. 

The next she was left alone with it, and the 
next. The snow fell steadily. The sky was qm. 
broken gray. .She made them lift her into, 
chair, by the window, and sat shivering. Wha 
the nurse came to carry away her meals, they 
were found untouched. “I thought 
would come to-day, or Joe,’’ she said, looking up 
at her, with wide, dry eyes. : 

The nurse, a stupid, good-hearted creature, 
was touched with pity, and set off through thy 
snow into town. She came back at night-fall. 
“1 went to your husband’s house,”’ she burt 
out, in a fever to tell the ill-news, ‘and it’s locke 
up. He’s gone for good. The man below tdi 
me. Packed up, bag and baggage, and gone 
There was a Mrs. Wagner went. with him.” 

‘Very well, Mary.” Mrs. Harold stood quite 
erect, until the woman had left the room. ‘The 
she sat down, by the window, and looked out inty 
the night. 

An hour after she saw a glimmer of light in 
the room, and Dr. Thorpe stood beside her. 

‘‘ Are you alone?”’ he said. 

It seemed to her as if this man had the right 
to drag the secret from her soul. “Yes, I am 
alone,’”’ she answered, standing up before hin. 
‘«T have neither husband nor child. I gave them 
all the loveI had. But I have nothing—nothing,” 
stretching out her arms with a shrill cry. 

He put her down again, and chafed her céld 
hands in silence, until she was still. 

“You have your friend,” he said, then, in aa 
ordinary tone. ; 

But the violent trembling of his hands fright- 
ened her. . 

‘‘{ have distressed you with my trouble, Dr. 
Thorpe,” she said. ‘Tam so selfish! But you 
have been so kind to me, that I could hide nothing 
from you,’’ laying one of her hands on his, gently. 

The touch was more than he could bear. He 
pushed her froni him, as he stood before her, in 
the dim lamp-light. 

«« Are you blind?” he cried, desperately. “You 
—you have fallen into a pit, and dragged me with 
you, woman; and yet ypu cannot see the truth! 
You tied yourself to a boor—to a log, and called 
that marriage! See to what it has brought you. 
I ought to have been your husband. J loved you, 
though you have forgotten that you ever saw my 
face. I love you now.” His tones sank to low 
and subtlest entreaty. ‘‘I know you, my darling, 
as no other man ever did. Come to me.” 
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 agennianns 
She looked about her bewildered, trying to 
sh him back. 
«J never thought of this!” she cried, feebly. 
«J’m not o vile woman. I-love Ben.” 
“Are you sure you do?” the grave face and 
passionate eyes close to her own. ‘In your soul 
you know I am your kinsman. He is a stranger. 


‘He has drawn away from you year by year—left 


youalone. Isthat marriage? Whatcan you do? 

He has shaken you off. Your children are taken 

frm you. Have you been so blind,” angrily, 

“that you have not seen I was trying to show 
you, that here was your home, that the man who 
understood and loved you was your husband in 
God’s eyes.” 

«J did not see it,’ said Susy, with an effort at 
an ordinary tone. ‘I’m a very dull woman. 
Will you let me go now, Dr. Thorpe? I must 
find my husband.”’ 

He drew back.. For a moment the man and 
woman faced each other. There were signs of 
deeper suffering on his face than hers. He held 
his arm suddenly across his breast, with a quick, 
long breath. 

“I do not remind you,’’ he. said, ‘‘that. I am 
ready to give up for you the good name and hopes 
of my life. But I want you to remember that I 
love you.” 

After all, some one loved her! 
strong woman, 

He saw his advantage, with a hawk’s eye. ‘I 
know it is a shock to you. Yet I ask very little; 
only to be your friend. You are alone. Even if 
your husband were waiting for you, you could 
not return to him.” 

She looked up, a nameless terror in her eyes. 

“Yes,” hesaid, hastily. ‘I meanthat. Your 
sojourn here has been misinterpreted. You can- 
not return to him with a tainted name. I ask 
you to fly with me. I will be your friend and 
protector, until I have learned how to win your 
love. Then you shall be my wife. This old life 
shall be but as a dream.” 

The uncertain light rose and fell. Susy under- 
stood it all, now, at last. She was utterly alone. 
Before her was dishonor. 

She put out her hand, muttering, © 

“What did you say ?’’.she said, breathlessly. 
“I did not hear. Give you time? Yes—yes.” 

_ He placed her on a seat, and then he stooped, 
and touched her dress fo his lips. It was a noble 
head that bent before her, and this was a strong 
man, the strongest Susy had ever known. 

He left her, leaving the door open. The room 
beyond was full of warmth and light. The home 
of beauty and ease, which he offered her, rose 
before her, And, as he had said, she was home- 


She was not a 





less. Yet she had but one thought, it was that 
her peril was extreme, and that her only refuge 
was death. 

On the table were some vials. She chose one, 
and hiding it in her hand, opened the French 
window, and went swiftly out into the night. 
Passing round the building, she sank down in the 
snow, upon the step, at the foot of an iron railing. 

He would follow. There was not a minute to 
lose ; but a minute would be enough. She looked 
up to the cloudy sky. It was so bitter cold to go 
out there alone. She was so young—so young. 
And Georgey and Joe—never to see them again. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder. It was good, 
motherly Agnes. Susy hid the vial again. She 
must send Agnes away. No human being could 
bring her help. She must send the nurse away. 

Agnes did not seem surprised at finding her 
patient there. 

‘** You should not be here, my child,” she said. 
‘«T heard youhad bad news from home ; but——”’ 

‘JT have noname. I have no husband, nor 
child, nor good name.” 

“You have God.” 

Susy shuddered. Pain and fear had quieted 
down into a dull impatience to be at rest. God 
seemed very far off to her; yet she had no thought 
of fear in meeting Him. 

She drew the cork from the vial. 
Dr. Thorpe’s step on the crushed snow. 
driven to bay! .. Even death was cut off. 
had but one moment. 

‘See who comes, Agnes,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘«T will be here, when you come back.”’ She held 
her hand hidden undertheshawl. « And, Agnes,”’ 
detaining her with a quick breath, ‘‘if you see ° 


She heard 
She was 
If she 


Ben, tell him I loved him!”’ 


Agnes, thinking her mind wandered, put her 
hand about her quickly. 

‘Yes, child,” Agnes said, cheerfully. ‘It will 
all be right. Don’t lose your trust in Ben, and 
all will be well.” Then she drew away, and 
went down the quadrangle, and Susy was alone. 

She held the vial to her lips. ‘ My trust in 
Ben? Trust in Ben! Did God speak that to 
her? Here, alone, deserted, with no refuge but 
shame ?” 

The hot blood rushed like a torrent from her 
heart. The poison fell from her hand, and burned 
the pure snow. ‘“T’ll trust him. I'll trust Ben 
a little longer,’”’ she said, and then stood still and 
waited. 

Agnes’ eyes shone as she came back. ‘It was 
Dr. Haller; he is looking for his patient,” she 
said, hurriedly, ‘wrapping her shawl about Susy, 
and bringing herintothehall. “‘ Yow are wante& 
It is a visitor, and I think it is Ben!” 
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CHAPTER V. 

A quiet country parsonage, a plain little house, 
with woods and old-fashioned gardens about it. 
Here is a congregation who worship their new 
clergyman, as only country congregations know 
how; here is the school where Georgey and Joe 
are trained to exhibit more mercy in their man- 
agement of their mother than of old; here is 
Harold growing into benign, portly ‘middle age, 
with a watchful eye always fixed on his rosy little 
wife, as a man guards something of which death 
had almost robbed him; and here, in. the middle 
of all, sunning, coloring, warming all, is Susy, 
with her head full of all the troubles of the vil- 
lage, her busy hands full of help, and her heart, 
I’m afraid, so full of “Ben, and Georgey, and 
Joe,” that there is not much room for anybody 
else, unless God, except. in the outer courts. 

Now and then, a visitor from Ben’s city parish 
drops into the pretty, drowsy village, and, after 





a cozy supper of chickens and waffles, beging tp 
inquire if he does not regret his old fold of ugg. 
fulness ? 

“I came that my wife might find room toliye” 
Ben sometimes answers; ‘‘and I find ‘no les 
work for God to do here than in a more compa¢, 
settlement.’ 

‘But your aids, sir? Your aids? What ean 
you do without such valuable assistants as yoy 
left? Mrs. Wagner was a host in herself, Yoy 
miss your uncle, too, don’t you? An energetig 
resolute man !”’ ’ 

‘“We manage as-well as we can,” Mr. Harold 
replies, with a mischievous glance at his wife, 

Mrs. Harold’s system of religion is very con- 
cise. She often gives it to her sons. ‘ Trust ia 
God, boys,’’ she says, ‘‘no matter how hardly 
you're pushed. And if you forget to do that, 
trust in the people you love. I’ve had that 
serve me very well at times.”’ 





ADRIENNE. 





BY MES. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





Tue night was dark, the waves rose high ; 
A lurid glare lit up the sky ; 
She heard the storm-fiend’s wrathful cry. 


The wind swept past with maddened roar, 
The sea dashed fiercely *gainst the shore ; 
Oh, what a look her white face wore! 


She laid her baby on the bed; 

Her heart was wrung with awful dread ; 
No sigh she breathed, no tear she shed. 
Against the window-frame she leant, 

Her woful gaze far upward bent, 

As if to pierce the firmament. 

What boat would dare to tempt the might 
Of such a storm, and such a night? 

Her still face grew more deathly white. 


“Oh, God !” she moaned, yet did not weep; 
“Tf he is lying fathoms deep, 
Then let me share his dreamless sleep !” 





The babe as if in terror stirred; 
She turned without another word; 
God left her frantic prayer unheard. 


The morning dawned serene and fair, 
But oh! it brought such wild despair, 
For wrecks lay scattered everywhere! 


She hurried swift along the shore, 
The babe upon her arm she bore; 
Ah, whose was yonder broken oar? 


It lay half-hidden in the sand; ~ 

She touched it, shivering, with her hand, 
The workmanship more closely scanned. 
What caused that quick, convulsive start? 
Hope died from out her aching heart, 

Its quivering chords were rent apart. 

She held her babe'the closer then ; 

Tlis face she never saw again 

On earth—poor, widowed Adrienne! 





MEMORIES. 


BY FRANK H. 


FARWELL. 


To-niaut, impelled by thoughts unknown, 
I traced upon a book thy name; 

Methought my foolish heart had grown, 
Cold to the memories that came 

To haunt me as I read. 


Ah! why do T recall the past? 

Or dream of bygone hopes and fears? 
Accursed vision! Go! Avast! 

Come not again in future years 
To vivify the dead! 





Dead! did Isay? Yes, dead tome. 

A heart that once beat fond and true, 
Has found a grave intthe deep sea 

Of gold, whose glittering hue 
Its craving maw hath fed. 


To-night I close the open door 

To the dark chamber of the : 
To-night, the last and bitter hour, 

That round me memory’s shadows cast, 
Henceforth, fore’er, hath fled! 
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“DEVIL FISH.” 





BY KATE 


PEYTON. 





¢ Jr'was in the days of the Panic, that horrible 

monster, with his body in Wall street, and his 
cruel arms everywhere, for the creature of Victor 
Hugo’s imagination isa reality, and we have had 
the “Devil Fish” among us. 

A few months since ‘he reached out one of his 
arms, and swooping down into a beautiful village 
many hundred miles from New York, seized 
a woman sitting tranquil and happy in her 
home; one who had never known care or want ; 
and winding his cruel coils around her, crushed 
and crushed until he left her—not lifeless, for he 
did not kill the body, but, far worse, he crushed 
her soul, for that she kept in her golden idol, and 
her golden idol is gone. 

Alas! in this day; and again, alas! for those 
‘whose souls are in their golden idols ! 

This is her story. Perhaps it may tell some- 
thing to others, as well as to us, to whom it is 
not a story, but a life. 

This woman, Mrs. Grey, is a widow, but she 
has been a widow so many years, that her loss 
has long ceased to be a poignant grief, The 
memory of the happiness she once enjoyed has 
even cast a mellowed light over those latter years, 
more like the radiance left by the sun gone down 
into the west, than the darkness of an eclipse. 

She had two children; a son, grown into man- 
hood, whom the great West has already absorbed, 
and a lovely daughter, her comfort, and pride, 
and joy. 

- Alice was married about a year ago, to a young 
lawyer; and, although Mrs. Grey at first thought 
this a great trial, she had found it almost better 
than it was before, for Alice, living but a few 
miles away, spent almost half of her time at 
home, and the other half was delightful, for Mrs. 
Grey was always either just expecting her, or 
going to see her; writing or reciving letters, or 
sending presents; so that Alice’s marriage seemed 
to added the needed ripple to the waters of her 
life, to keep them fresh, and sweet, and living. 

_Mrs. Grey’s husband had left her with a 
comfortable fortune, well invested. This had, 
since his death, been much increased, for Mrs. 
Grey belonged to a Scotch family, which was 
very “‘canny,’”’ and as her grandparents, great- 
uncles, aunts and cousins, gradually departed to 
that world whither we must all go, they each left 
her something. 





She was, really'a rich woman. Rich, not ina 
Fifth Avenue sense, but a rich woman for her 
native village, in which she lived and expected to 
die; so rich that she often said that, with her 
tastes and habits, she did not wish fora single 
thing money could bring. 

And as for her daughter, Alice had one of 
those sweet natures which the sunshine of pros- 
perity only ripens, and, instead of growing up in 
this unlimited indulgence like'some, with a dis- 
position made exacting, craving every extrava- 
gance, she could scarcely tell, when her mother 
sometimes asked her what she would like fora 
present, what she did want, because, as she said, 
‘she had everything already.” 

Mrs. Grey had a queer fancy—jerhaps it was 
a little outgrowth of her conservative Scotch ra- 
ture—for keeping all her legacies separate, as 
they were left her; leaving them, if possible, in- 
vested just as those who ‘had given them to her 
had thought best-to invest them. 

“Somehow,” she said, when sometimes urged 
to change and invest more profitably, ‘some- 
how it seemed ‘like selling old family keepsakes 
for some modern gaud or tinsei.’’ 

As her income came in from its various sources, 
she always enjoyed calling the different sums by 
the name of the giver. Like this: 

‘“‘Now this year,’’ she would say, ‘I am go- 
ing to spend your grandfather's money on the 
house ;’’ or, ‘“This spring I‘ take Uncle Alick’s 
money to make the garden.” And again, when 
Alice was married, “Now, Alice, I shall spend 
your grandmother’s money for your trousseau. 
She would enjoy it so much if she were living.” 

So Mrs. Grey’s money was not simply money 
to her, but, like a great case of splendid family 
jewels, full of all beautiful, and tender, and 
hallowed family associations, spreading over all 
her life, not only the richness of material goods, 
but filling her soul with sweet thoughts, and 
fi i . and ies. 

Mrs. Grey had lived in the ‘same house ever 
since her marriage; the house to which she had 
come as a bride. It was no longer a house to 
her, but the greatest and coziest of homes in the 
full meaning of the word. Every nook and cor- 
ner, yes, every nail, was dear to her. She had 
wrought out her thoughts ani idéas into it, her © 
life, until “it looked like her,”’ as people said. 
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She could not imagine herself ever living any- 
where else. 
Behind the house was a spacious garden ; and 


if Mrs. Grey loved the house, she doted on the, 


garden. It was laid out in the old-fashioned 
way, with glowing, blossoming, fragrant beds. of 
flowers, nodding and smiling in the breeze, 
drinking in the dew and sunshine, up next to 
the house, and then beyond, separated by the 
velvet turf of a grass-plot, a peerless vegetable 
garden, full of all the savory, delicious things 
which garnish the summer table. 

Here Mrs. Grey spent her summer mornings ; 
yes, and her spring and autumn mornings, too, 
keeping herself, in her comely middle age, as 
fresh and sweet as a full-blown rose, blithe as a 
bird, and busy as a bee, dispensing her good 
gifts of dazzling bouquets, fresh fruit. and vege- 
tables far and near—a blooming goddess of plenty. 

Besides children, and louse, and garden, Mrs. 
Grey had one other cherished object of devotion, 
her church; and here was the only point of 
seyere criticism that ever touched her blame- 
less life. People sometimes whispered that Mrs. 
Grey thought she owned the church, and more 
than suspected that she thought she conferred a 
favor when she gave of her surplus to replenish 
its treasury, instead of feeling it a privilege to 
bring her offering to the Lord. But, be this as it 
may, she certainly contributed liberally to its 
wants, and worshiped with great satisfaction, 
Pharisaic or not, in the church whose walls she 
had helped to build, and whose pastor she half 
supported. 

Now, why was not this woman content? What 
did she want, wlth her home, her children, her 
full purse, satisfying all her wants almost before 
they were felt? She wanted more. 

The Tempter came to her in the guise in which 
he often comes to modern people. He is no 
longer a Serpent. He is a Speculator! 

Mrs. Grey sat one evening at her cozy supper- 
table. Alice was with her, and another friend— 
three ladies by themselves—busily chatting about 
village matters. Suddenly the door-bell rang, 
and the new Bridget ushered a stranger directly 
into the dining-room. Not a stranger, though, 
after another glance, but Mrs. Grey’s second cou- 
sin, Donald Stuart. She had nat seen him for 
many years, but that. made no difference, for 
with the Scotch ‘‘ blood is thicker than water,”’ 
and a cousin is a cousin all the world over, no 
matter how remote the degree, and is welcome. 

‘ Donald had made a great fortune since they 
last met. He talked about ‘‘thousands,”’ yes, 


- and ‘millions,’’ too, as if they were, a mere 


dred thousand, all made in five years! Hig gy 
counts of the great city world, his whole conyg. 
sation, fairly glistened with gold. To listen 
him was like hearing the Count of Monte Chris 
tell about his treasures. ’ 

Behold the poisonous seed sown in Mrs. Grey's 
mind! Not many days passed ere she had ge 
cretly asked her dazzled soul, ‘Why cannot |, 
too, reap in this golden harvest?’’. Her gains 
looked, pitiful, her riches mean. The cousin, 
who was really an honest enthusiast, himself daz. 
zled by the splendor of his own success, fostered 
the struggling plant that had sprung from his 
own seed-words. 

“It’s all nonsense, Cousin Jean,” he said, 
‘for you to be going on in this hum-drum style, 
getting such a paltry return for all your money! 
Why, & man might make a dozen. fortunes out of 
what you have.” 

‘*But, mother,’ interposed Alice, ‘I don't 
see the use of any more money when we haye 
everything we want now.”’ 

“Oh, you'll find uses enough when yon get 
the money,” replied Cousin Donald, with 
shrewd smile, 

Poor Mrs. Grey! 
brushed the glamour from her life. 


The Tempter had already 
The bloom 


had made it look poor by the side of his own 
splendor. 

All this ended as, alas for poor human na- 
ture, such conflicts are apt to end. Cousin 
Donald went’away with the power to rend and 
tear up all the old associations; sell and invest 
the proceeds; to double, treble—yes, multiply 
twenty-fold, in the name and for the benefit of 
the ‘‘said Jean Grey.” 

The days and months went swiftly by. Ina 
year Mrs. Grey was twice as rich as she had 
been. She triumphantly pointed out the result 
of her wisdom to the croakers; yet some croaked 
on; for now in Mrs. Grey herself there seemed 
to be a nameless, yet visible change. The poison 
was beginning to take effect. She was growing 
to love her money. It was more precious to her 
than the things of which it is only the sign. 
Her face had a little more expression of anxiety, 
a far-off, searching look. This had come to her; 
but something else had gone, the sweet spirit of 
content. 

Life went on, with its ab and flow, until ‘it 
brought one lovely September day. The air 
was warm and balmy; the trees had decked 
themselves in their gorgeous autumn robes; and 
Mrs. Grey sat on a rustic garden-chair, drinking 
in all this beauty. Alice was with her, and two 
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or three of the neighbors were walking around 
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great drops stood on her pallid brow. 
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ann 
jn the garden, admiring its bloom and perfec- 
oe Grey was not much given to reading the 

, or she might have ‘known that a storm 
had been prophesied, but to her all the sky 
seemed serene. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, quick 
as lightning, relentless as Death, this great, cruel 
monster, who was already stirring the turbid 
waters on Wall street, reached out its greedy arm 
and wound her in its coil. It played with her 
for a moment, as the tiger plays with the prey 
it will surely devour; and while it waited, a 
letter just dropped into her hand. 

This was the letter: 


“Dzar Cousin JEAN,—I write you in the midst 
of a turmoil and agony that you cannot imagine 
in your quiet village. We are ruined (and even 
here she who read took no hint that ‘he’ included 
herself.) Ihave lost everything I have in the 
world. If my wife had not had five hundred 
dollars in her purse, we should not have a place 
to lay our heads. But this is not the worst, 
Jean. Your money—(here Mrs. Grey began to 
grow pale and tremble)—your money is all swept 
away in this whirlpool. I can’t save a dollar. 

“Jean, I could almost wish myself accursed 
for touching it. I meant well; that is all I can 
say. Itis gone. God help you, and the rest of 
us, for I see no light. 


** Yours, Donatp Srvart.”’ 


Then the cruel arm tightened its grasp. It 
crushed and crushed her. Her cheeks were like 
marble, in her agony; her lips were ashen, and 


This was the end. The monster had swal- 
lowed up her golden idol. She had fixed her 
heart upon it, and in all this great, glowing uni- 
verse, there was nothing else to worship. Then 
the door of that hospitable house, which had 
always been opened for her friends’ enjoyment 
in her prosperity, closed upon theiy sympathy in 
her adversity. Her heart was bitter and hard. 

The curtains were drawn, and in the place of 


around a pale, lifeless creature, with sorrowfu 
mien; a mere body, with the soul all crushed 
out of it; everything gone but her home; and as 
she sadly looks around, she knows that soon she 
must part. with that, too. 

And is there, then, no consolation in the love 
of the children she has cherished? Ah! the 
drops of bitterness there! Now she is the de- 
pendent one; and where she has a!ways given, 
she must humble herself to receive. But can she 
not find consolation in the church she*has so 
loved ? 

Again the drop of’ bitterness. She “has no 
church,”’ she says, because she can no longer 
give toit. All its consolations, its sweet promises, 
its heavenly hopes, are nothing to her now, be- 
cause she cannot be its benefactor. As if the 
church were the pitiful edifice of wood or stone, 
which the hands of man have builded, and not 
that great invisible Temple into which the souls 
of men enter when they pray. 

So she lives on, a sad, heart-broken woman, 
eating the bread of dependence, feeding her soul 
upon the bitter thought that, had she been cen- 
tent with her abundance, this could never have 
been. A remnant of life, full of remorse. 

The stories of such lives do not ‘‘ end well,” as 
people like to have stories end. The logic of 
events is inexorable, 

But what does all this say to us as we look on 
with a passionate, regretful pity, and see men 
and women crushed, and torn, and bleeding? 
Will it teach any of us the sweet lesson of con- 
tent? Or will the monster be slain this time, or 
will he only be smothered a little, that some day 
he may struggle with hideous life again? 

Where is that fortunate ‘Sailor of the Sea,” 
with knife sharper than any Damascus blade, 
that shall pierce him in his very vital centre? 

We wait to see; and while we wait, we sadly 
watch the surging waters covered with the drift- 
ing wrecks of life-boats, which could not save 
life; and water and land are strewn with the dead 
and wounded everywhere. And while we wait, 
the accusing cry of the widow and the orphan, 





the bright, cheery, happy woman, there moved 


who cry for bread, goes up to a listening Heaven. 





EVER ONWARD. 





BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





Dovstine always makes men weaker ; 
Fear makes cowards of us all; 

But the true and earnest seeker 
Knows no terror or no fall. 


Life was never meant for dreaming; 
_ Quest’ning how, or asking when ; 


Now resolves, and now mere seeming— 
Duty calls for earnest men! 


Gird yourselves with strong endeavor; 
Ever onward while you may! 

Keep your trust, and hope forever— 
God's own finger points the way! 
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BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





HEwen Grayte leaned on the long window-sill, 
and looked out into the gathering darkness with 
a dreary look in her face, and.a dreamy shadow 
in her eyes. J 

It was a cheerless scene. A low, level stretch 
of land, with-here and there a clump of stunted 
pines, showing black and gloomy against a lone- 
some sky. The air was hot and dry, and full of 
murky odors, A cricket chirped shrilly among 
the withering yellow grass, and made the night 
seem more lonesome and desolate by its monoto- 
nous cry. 

“‘I wonder if life is worth living for ?’’ she 
thought, looking away across the dreary land- 
scape, that lost itself in shadow. ‘‘I begin to 
think it isn’t.” 

This girl, with shadows in her eyes and on her 
face, who had begun to think life wasn’t. worth 
living for, sighed as you and I have heard people 
sigh who have a heavy burden to bear,.and whose 
shoulders are getting weary under it. The bur- 
den that Helen Grayle bore was that of a life 
that has no aim and purpose in it; that is full of 
a@ sameness and monotony from day ‘to. day. 
Since she could remember, she had looked out 
every motning across that same bleak landscape, 
dreary enough in summer, but inexpressibly 
drearier in its wintry cover. Sometimes she felt 
as if she,was going crazy. It seemed to her that 
she wasjshut up in prison. Outside the circle 
of the horizon which girt the scene about, lay 
freedom, and all things glad and beautiful, of 
which she had read and dreamed, but had never 
seen. If she could only get away! But it was 
useless to think of that. Aunt Rachel would 
never leave the house where she was born, and 
sie could not leave the woman who had been a 
mother io her. She was not selfish and ungrate- 
ful enough for that, Aunt Rachel had often 
urged alte go away for awhile, and see some- 
thing of the world, but always the hungry look 
in the woman’s eyes had pleaded stronger than 
her words; und so, knowing how much she was 
to the woman.,gho had loved her as her own 
ohild, she had lingered here in her little lonesome 
world. It was-kind and unselfish in Aunt Rachel 
to urge her to go away when she should miss her 
so much, and Helen appreciated it fully; but 

duty would not allow her to accept. Perhaps 
the thought of doing what duty told.her she 
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ought to do, made life a little less dreary; but 
it could not take away all the dreariness. 

The cricket chirped on shrilly among the grass, 
and the hot wind blew across the plain, bringing, 
the sound of the pines’. lonesome whispers to, 
Helen. 
made her think of her life. It was bleak as the 
scene before her, and there were always. such 
vague, longing thoughts haunting it as came to 
her ears to-night in the whispers of the ping 
trees. She wondered if they were longing for 
the places where the mountain airs were, full 
of asense of freedom and strength that they 
had never felt on that low plain. It might be, 
They must feel how dwarfed and stunted their 
life was. 

She heard the sound of’ a lorse’s hoofs down 
the road, and presently some one stopped at the 
gate. 

‘‘Helen,”’ called Aunt Rachel, from tlie room 
in which she passed ‘her days, ‘ has Dr. Trevor 
come ?”’ ” 

“Yes,” answered. Helen, as a man came up 
the path. _ 

“Good evening, Helen,’ he said, catching 
sight of the face in the window, his voice grave 
and tender, and sweet. ‘‘ How is» Miss Grayle 
to-night ?”’ 

‘« She is quite restless,’’ Helen answered. ‘Sh: 
did not get much sleep last night, and you know 
she is always sick if she don’t sleep well.”’ 

Dr. Trevor went im and left the girl there. 
Half an hour later he came back and stopped bev 
side the window.’ The moon lad risen, and it 
lit up his face in a soft brilliance, and Helen no- 
ticed as she often had before, what a noble, earnest 
face it was. It was almost womanly in its ten- 
derness, but there was nothing weak and effemi- 
nate about it. 

“You are in one of your restless moods to- 
night, I see,” he said, in his grave, sweet 
way, 
«‘T think I am,” Helen answered, with a faint 
little smile. ‘I don’t think you see me very 
often when I am not.” 

‘«If you could only overcome that feeling, and 
be content, life would not seem so dreary a thing 
to you as it does now.” 

‘««But I never shall be content.in this dull, 
humdrum kind of existence,’’ she said, passion- 


She shivered at the sound. Somehowit , 
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\. up to the bed where her aunt lay. 
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“Never! I want to.see the world; it 
must be so beautiful.” 

«Poor child!"’ he said, gravely, with his eyes 
on the girl’s face. ‘‘ You don’t comprehend what 

' qhollow thing the life is you are. dreaming about 
somuch, It is alla mockery from beginning. to 
end. It would never satisfy you. You have a 
soul that cares for something more than folly and 
show. You are better off here.” 

“TI can’t believe that,’ she said, looking away 
toward the woods she knew s0 little of.‘ There 
must be true hearts and happiness there.’ 

“There are hollow hearts and restlessness 
there, child,’”’ he answered. ‘*I know; for I 
came from it. If you could only be content.” 

“Ah! that’s it,” she cried, with a touch of 
bitterness in her tone. ‘‘I can’t; you sees If I 
could only see a little of this life you tell me is 
such an unsatisfactory thing, why, then, I might 
come back here and be glad to stay; but I 
think not.”’ 

“One true heart is worth all the summer 
friends you could find, Helen,” he said, softly. 

There was something in his tone now that she 
had sometimes heard in it before, and which 
thrilled her strangely. 

“Yes, I know that,” she answered, slowly. 

_ “Perhaps I can find that ‘one true heart’ there: 
who knows ?”’ 

“There may be hearts as true nearer at home,”’ 
heanswered. ‘‘ Have you never thought of that, 
Helen ?”’ 

“T never thought much about it,’’ she replied. 
“Hark! Aunt Rachel is calling me. I must 
go in.” 

“ Good-night, Helen,’’ he said, tenderly. 

She gave him her hand, wondering if it could 
be possible that this grave, thoughtful man, 
whose years were nearly twice her own, did care 
for her other than as a friend. She had thought 
80 sometimes, . 

He left her then, and she went in to Aunt 
Rachel. ~ 

“What can I do for you?’’.she asked, going 

‘*Are you 

‘feeling any better?’ 

_ “I don’t think I am,”’ she answered, in a 
weak, tired way. ‘‘Do you know, Helen,’’ rous- 
ing up little suddenly, ‘I believe I am going 
to die before long.”’ 

“Don’t say that; Aunt Rachel,’ Helen cried, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

She had never heard her aunt talk like this 

“before, and the thought of death held something 
terrible in it, And when Aunt Rachel was dead, 
who would care for her? She would be alone in 
the world. 





‘1 can’t help feeling so,’’ Aunt Rachel an- 
swered, ‘‘I never felt so before; but all the 
afternoon it has seemed just as if I was getting 
ready to go on.a long journey.”’ 

Aunt Rachel was right. She was going away 
on @ journey so far, that her footsteps would 
never come back to earth again, 

The summer days went by slowly, and. Helen 
watched: the white, patient face upon the pillow 
fade as the snow does in spring. Spring was 
coming for Aunt Rachel. 

Dr. Trevor was with them a great deal. Helen 
had no other friend in whom she felt so much 
confidence, and Aunt Rachel liked to have him 
by her. He insisted on taking Helen’s place 
often, and sent her away to rest herself, telling 
her that she was wearing herself out. He had a 
good deal of leisure, and could stay with the sick 
woman while Helen got back a little color and 
vigor by a long walk, or a ride on the horse he 
placed at her disposal. 

Aunt Rachel set out on her journey. Helen 
never will forget that night. The moon was like 
a great ball of fire in the east, and the air was 
full. of a solemn hush that was like awe. Look- 
ing out of the window, she saw: the stunted pines 
standing out against the moonlit background like 
spectral giants, with butstretched arms, pointing 
toward the land to which Aunt Rachel was 
going. 

Presently Aunt Rachel stirred, She had seemed 
to be asleep for a longtime. Dr. Trevor got up 
and went to the bed. 

‘‘I—I think I’m going now,’ whispered the 
woman, faintly. ‘Where's Helen?’ 

«« Here I am, Aunt Rachel,’’ Helen said, kneel- 
ing down beside her. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“It’s death !”’ answered Aunt Rachel. 

«You'll be lonesome when I’m gone, Helen; 
but Dr, Trevor will be your friend, I’m sure,”’ 
with a glance into the man’s face, as if she wanted 
some assurance from him, 

«« Always,” he answered, simply; and Aunt 
Rachel was satisfied. 

Then a little silence fell. Far off Helen heard 
the ceaseless. murmur of. the pines, low and full 
of restless longing for something they would 
never find. 

By-and-by Aunt Rachel opened her eyes again. 

‘‘Kiss me, Helen,’’ she said, faintly. ‘It’s 
for the last time, I think.’’ 

Helen kissed the poor, pale face, while tears 
blinded her. Dear Aunt Rachel! It was so 
hard to let her go! 

And then the footsteps of the pilgrim crossed 
the threshold, and went out into the silence of 


} the night, 
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“She is dead,” Dr. Trevor said, gently. ‘She 
is well now.” 

Aunt Rachel looked almost young again when 
Helen gazed on her face for the last time, as she 
lay in the coffin, with a few late flowers clasped 
in her hands. 

It was @ strangely-silent, lonesome house to 
which Helen came back after the funeral. I 
wonder if there is any feeling in the world which 
holds so much of desolation as that which comes 
to us when we recross the threshold over which 
we Rave borne our dead. 

«© You must come to us for awhile,”’ Dr. Trevor 
said, that evening. ‘Mother told me to bring 
you home with me. It will be a change for you, 
and you can rest there; and change and rest are 
what you need.” 

And Helen, trusting him as a true friend, went 
to his pleasant home, to stay until she could make 
up her mind what to do. 

Those were pleasant days that she spent there; 
she found much that she had longed for, but had 
never known. There were books, and pictures, 
and beautiful things, for which she seemed to 
have a natural taste; and this taste she gratified 
in those long and dreamy autumn days. An 
atmosphere of peace was all about the place. Mrs. 
Trevor was a kind-faced, gentle-hearted woman, 
like ‘her boy,” as she always called Dr. Trevor ; 
and Helen loved her from the first. 

“IT think your son is one of the best men I 
ever knew,” Helensaid, oneday. ‘He has been 
kind to me as any brother. I don’t know what I 
should have done, through Aunt Rachel’s sick- 
ness, if it had not been for his kindness to us. 
I wish I could repay it in some way.” 

‘Some day Robert may tell you how you can,”’ 
Mrs. Trevor answered, with a gentle smile into 
Helen’s face. ~ 

Helen understood her. She had seen how much 
Dr. Trevor cared for her. She had begun to 
question herself on the matter. Could she give 
this man, who was so much older than herself, a 
wife’s love, if he asked it of her? She hardly 
thought she could. She liked him, as a friend, 
and wanted t6 prove her gratitude; but—— And 
there her arguments would come to an abrupt 
stand-still. 

One day a letter came for Helen. It was from 
her father’s half-sister, in the city, who had just 
heard of Rachel Grayle’s death, and now wrote, 
urging Helen to come and spend the winter with 
them. 

Helen read the letter to Dr. Trevor. 

‘Shall I go?”’ she asked, something of her old 
eagerness to see the world showing in her face. 

‘*T don’t know, but it would be the best thing 





for you to do,’’ he said, thoughtfully, with a 
look in his eyes. 


She had expected that he would try to dis, : 


courage her. 

“T believe I will try it,” she said, at last, “jf 
—if I don’t like it, I can come back, you know,” 

‘Yes, you can come back,” he said, tenderly, 
his eyes smiling softly down into hers. “ When.’ 
ever you grow tired and sick of the hollownesg’ 
and deceit, the glitter and tinsel of the life you 
will find there, remember that there is a place you. 
can come back to, and find a ‘welcome. Remem 
ber that, Helen.”’ 

“I will remember it,’’ she answered. ' 

“Do not forget your promise, my dear,” said’ 
good Mrs. Trevor, as she bade good-by to Helen, 
“It is dull and lonely up at your own house, and 
if you get tired of a city life, you must be sure 
to come back to us, here. You shall always have 
a welcome. Indeed,’’ and the tears rose to her 
eyes, ‘‘I have learned to love you as if you were 
my own a. I do not know what I shall do 
without you.”’ 

It was hard for Dr. Trevor to let the woman he 
loved go away from him without telling her how 
much he loved her. But it would not be right 
to say anything of that kind now, he argued, 


She didn’t understand her own heart well enough. - 


Helen went away with some misgivings, after 
all. When she found that she was really going 
into the world she had longed to know, she began 
to have doubts of herself. Everything would be 


new and strange to her, and she wondered if she 


could assimilate with those she met? Would they 
smile at her country ways, and vote her stupid 
and uncultivated, and then proceed to patronize 
her? She could stand anything else better than 
that. A decided snub would be much preferable, 

Helen’s fears on that score were idle ones, 
She was apt to learn, and no one had occasion to 
smile at awkward ways, or to call her stupid. 
There was a peculiar freshness and originality 


which gave her a more decided individuality than’ 


most young women in the circle to which her 
aunt introduced her possessed, and it was not 
long before she became a favorite. 

“T want to introduce a young gentleman,” her 
aunt said, one evening. at a party, ‘‘ who wishes 
to know you. Heis a great favorite. Iam sure 
you will like him.” 

Helen did like Harry Harrell very much. 
There was something ‘about him that fascinated 
her. His handsome face, perhaps, o1 or his easy, 
graceful manners. 

That night, as she gat in her room alone, after 
the last cartinge had driven away, she thought of 


te 


Harry Darrell, with a strange ‘little thrill at her 
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eer” 
pear He had charmed her, as he was apt to 
@arm women. He had talked to her ‘in’ that 
ynder, graceful way of his, and smniled into her 

until her cheeks were red as any wild’ roses 
ger were, and she had liked him so much. No 
one had ever interested her so before; and he had 
wridently taken some interest in her, because he 
jad asked if he might call next day, and she had 
smiled consent. 

And the next day he called. She went down 
tpmeet him with a glad look in her eyes.’ She 
hadnot yet learned to hide her heart’ from’ the 
sight of those she met. 

He rose to meet her, with a smile that was like 
mnshine. He had a beautiful face, this man of 
the world, and he knew it as well as any one. 
Aman with a handsome face, no matter if a devil 
joka out from behind it once in awhile, will 
make sad havoc with women’s ‘hearts. ‘Helen 
hed seen so little of the world, that she could not 
rad Harry Darrell’s face, as well as other people 
qld, She saw only its beauty, while others, 
who were skilled in reading from such books, 
sw how cold, and cruel, and false it really was. 

Helen saw much of Harry Darrell after that. 
Healways sought her out, and lingered by her 
side, his: voice low and tender, and his words like 
gorer’s And Helen believed that he loved her, 
and her heart was all a-flutter at his smile. If 
hehad-asked her to go to the end of the world 
wih him, she would have gone gladly,’ and 
qunted her life blessed because she could walk 
beside him. 

“You had better be careful,’ her aunt said, 
me day, after Harry Darrell had called.  ** Peo- 
plehave begun to notice your flirtation with him. 
Don't go too far, Helen.” 

“T don’t understand you,” Helen said, really 
sta loss to comprehend her aunt’s meaning. 

“T meant to warn you about allowing yourself 
toget'too much interested in him,’’ her aunt re- 
flied. ‘Of course you began your flirtation with 
him for the mere amusement of the thing. But 
people sometimes forget what a thing was begun 
for, and get in earnest.’ 

“Ihave not flirted with Mr. Darrell,’ Helen 
aid, ‘I never flirted with any one.” 

Her aunt looked at her questioningly. 

“You don’t pretend to say that you are in 
tamest, Helen ?”’ 

A little rose-flush came into Helen’s cheeks, 
tnd she did not answer. 

“Why, Helen,’ exclaimed’ Mrs. Dane, «I 
never dreamed that you ‘could be foolish enough 
tolet your heart get entangled in any way with 
Harry Darrell. You must have been wild! Why 
didn’t you stop before it had gone so far?”’ 

Vou. LXV.—14 





“T don’t know what’ you mean,” Helen said. 
“¢T like Mr. Darrell very much. Is. there any- 
thing wrong in that?”’ 

‘«No,”’ was her aunt’s reply. ‘‘ But I’m afraid 
you’ve got beyond liking him. You've let his 
handsome face and fine ways serve you as they 
have served ‘a score of girls like you before. 
You’ve fallen in love with him, Helen.”’ 

‘«Well, and if I have?’’ said Helen, with 1 
little dignity. 

‘*Why, nothing,” answered Mrs. Dane, “ only 
it may trouble you a good deal to get over your 
fancy for him. It isn’t easy for a woman to forget 
a face like Harry Darrell’s, and the thousand 
little things such men are apt to say, and make 
women think they mean a great deal, when they 
don’t mean anything.” 

‘‘Is Mr. Darrell a man who will trifle with a 
woman’s heart?” Helen asked, growing pale. 

“He is just that kind of a man,” answered 
Mrs. Dane. “He is a male flirt, and his chief 
amusement is in winning a woman’s heart, when 
he cares no more for it than I do for that leaf 
falling there. If you have ever cherished the 
thought that he was in earnest—that he really 
cared for you—get rid of it'as' soon as possible. 
I was really in hope that the matter had not got 
to that yet, and thought I would speak to you 
about it in time.”’ 

Helen got up, and went out of the room, with- 
out making any reply. Her face was very white, 
and her lips: quivered, .as if some pain tortured 
her. It was that hardest, fiercest pain of all—a 
pain in the heart. 

IT don't: believe it!’ she cried, passionately. 
as she shut herself into her room. “I won’t be- 
lieve it!” The memory of his words, spekcn 
tenderly and low, came floating in upon her brain, 
until they almost overwhelmed her. Such sweet, 
happy words to listen to! She would never 
forget them—never! It could not be that they 
had been hollow and meaningless ones. Her 
heart would have told her, if they’ had been. 
Harry Darrell might have trifled with the hearts 
of other women, but he was not trifling with 
hers. : 

If any doubts had disturbed her, he put them 
all to flight when she met him next. It was at 
a brilliant party. They had been dancing. When 
the waltz was over, he led her into the conserva- 
tory. It was like a scene from some enchanted 
land there. The air'was full of tropical odots. 
A fountain plashed softly among a group of ferns 
and gorgeous blossoming plants. The music 
sounded faint and sweet, like an echo of the 
world they had left behind them. 

She looked up suddenly, as if compelled to do 
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so by some subtle power, and met his passionate 
glance. A soft color surged up to her face, and 
she dropped her eyes, with a wild, sweet tumult 
in her breast. 

He bent down suddenly, and kissed her on her 
lips; a swift, passionate kiss, that sent fire ting- 
ling through her yeins like electric currents. 
She was sure, then, that he loved her. Could a 
man give a woman such a kiss as that unless he 
loved her? Her heart answered no. 

There was the sound of voices near them, 
and presently a couple joinel them, thus pre- 
venting anything being said by Darrell. 

Helen went home that night with a wild tumult 
of happiness in her heart. She had learned the 


sweetest lesson of life. 


But she was soon to learn the saddest one. It 
was not long before it came to her. 

She was at a concert one evening. Her aunt 
had a bad headache, and so she went alone. 
She had a passion for studying faces, and that 
she might do so unobserved, she closed the cur- 
tains of the private box she occupied. Through 
a slight opening in them, she could see all that 
she cared to without being seen herself. 

She heard some one come into the box ad- 
joining. : 

‘«Mrs. Dane and her niece are not here, it 
seems,’’ said a voice that she recognized as be- 
longing to an intimate friend of Harry Darrell. 

‘‘No, they are not here,’ answered the Yoice 
of Harry Darrell himself. ‘‘I expected to see 
Miss Grayle. She told me she was coming.”’ 

‘You are rather sweet on that young lady, it 
seems to me,”’ laughed his friend. ‘‘ You are not 
getting caught at last, are you ?” 

“Not at all,’’ answered Darrell, lightly. ‘I 
find the flirtation very amusing, because she is 
such a terribly earnest creature. She has all the 
faith in me imaginable, and is one of the most 
original specimens of womankind I ever came 
across. Nothing artificial about her, I assure 
you. When she says a thing, she means it, and 
she takes other people to be like herself in that 
respect.’’ 

“Tt’s too bad for you to trifle with her so,” 
responded his friend. ‘‘She’s so unused to our 
ways, that she’s no match for you. Let her go, 
and look out for some one who knows what to 
look out for, from men of your stamp.” 

‘‘No fun in that,” answered Darrell. ‘I pre- 
fer Miss Grayle. She will expect me to ask the 
important question before long.” 

He laughed lightly at the idea, little dreaming 
that not half a dozen feet away a woman was sit- 
ting, with a face.as white as the face of the dead, 
a look of wild despair in he~ ges. 





a 

Helen sat. there, stirless, silent, til] the lag 
song was sung. Then she got up in o kindg 
mechanical way, wrapped her cloak about he, 
and.went out.. In the hall she passed 
but her face was hidden in a veil, and he'didag 
recognize her. ; 

Her head did not touch a pillow that nigh 
She sat before the fire, thinking, thinking, {ij 
the gray dawn broke in the east. It was q 
true, then. He had deceived her, as he had de 
ceived women before. He cared nothing forty 
heart he had won. Over and over she said they 
bitter words to herself, as if she could ot ge 
beyond the thought they held. 

“The dream is ended,’’ she said, at last, get 
ting up, as the pink flushes in the enst told thy 
another sun was shining afar off. She wondere, 
in a vague way, how the sun could shine with» 
much woe and heartache in the world. “Ye 
the dream is ended,” she repeated, wearily, 
‘‘ Everything is turned to dust and ashes.” 

She went to the window and looked out. Shy 
swung the sash wide open, and let: the cool win 
blow upon her fevered brain. The touch oft 
seemed to soothe her. 

“It’s just as he told me I would find it,” sh 
said by-and-by. ‘It’s all falseness and deceit, 
There’s nothing true about it.’’ ' 

How grand, and strong, and noble, Dr. Trew 
seemed, compared with Harry Darrell. He wass 
man true and steadfast. There was none of thi 
base clay about him ef which the man who hil 
been her idol was made. 

‘‘He said I must remember that a welcome 
was waiting for me there,’’ she said, and th 
thought brought something like peace to he 
sorely. wounded, aching heart. “I am going 
back.” 

Mrs. Dane was astonished when Helen a 
nounced her intention of going away. 

‘‘Have you and Harry Darrell quarreled?’ 
she asked. : re 

“I have not seen Mr. Darrell, to speak to him, 
for several days,’’ she answered. ‘‘ We have nit 
quarreled. I am tired of this kind of life. I 
want something earnest, something true, some 
thing that has soul in it. I am going to-morr0¥, 
and nothing can change my mind; so don’t urg 
me to stay.” ; 

Mr. Darrell called that evening. Helen wor 
dered if she could endure to meet him once more. 
She wanted to make him feel that she had not 
been in earnest ; that she had not compromised 
her heart. She knew that she must act @ pat 
that had no foundation of truth if she a 
in doing that; but, woman-like, she wanted 
have a little revenge for the wrong he’ had dove 
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. 
er, and so rob him of the satisfaction of being 
shléto say that she had been his dupe. 

She went down to meet him with sparkling 
eyes, and cheeks crimson with excitement. 

‘She would have made a splendid actress, I 
think, judging from the way in which she played 
her part that night. Never had she been in 
gayer spirits. She fairly fascinated him. 

/#You are radiant,” he said, wonderingly. 
#What has come over you all at once ?”’ 

#J am going home to-morrow,”’ she answered. 
afhe thought of that puts me in better spirits, 

“Going away?’ Harry Darrell repeated the 
words, thinking that he must finish his sport 
with this woman’s heart to-night. He must make 
his victory complete. It wou'd be an easy thing 
todo. So he said, ‘‘I shall miss you very much. 
[wish I were sure you would miss me.”’ 

“Oh! I dare say I shall miss you, and Aunt 
laura, and all my friends; but I have got so 
tired of this kind of life, that the old one will 
gem so peaceful and full of rest that I shan’t 
want to remember this. It has been very plea- 
sant here, but’ I couldn’t linger always, you 
know.” 


‘ “Tt has been very pleasant to me,’’ he replied, 
smiling into her face with that tender passion in 
his eyes which had thrilled her so once, but was 
powerless to do so now, because she knew how 


little it meant. “If I could keep you here 


always !”’ 

She looked at him keenly. Even now she 
almost believed that he meant what he was say- 
fag; but a moment’s thought satisfied her. 

“I hope that you have taken no steps you 
would wish to retrace,’’ she said, smiling, while 
her heart was aching bitterly. ‘That you havn't 
‘gone too far,’ as Aunt Laura warned me of 
doing. You know some people have talked a 
good deal because we have been such good 
friends. They seemed to think that we could 
nt be friends without going farther, showing 
how little they understood us. I think you knew 
how far to go with safety, and that your words 
just now were spoken out of force of habit. 
You have probably had practice in similar cases 
before.” 

He looked at her sharply. Could it be that he 
lad been the dupe? That this girl, whom he 
lad thought so trusting, had, after all, cared 
nothing for him, but had been playing a game as 
deep as his own was shallow? It seemed so. 
Sirely she cared nothing for him, if he could 
jiilge her heart by her smiling face, and her 
Williant mood. 

‘He began to feel a sense of defeat; but he was 





not sure of it yet. Perhaps she was hoping to 
lure him on, loving him, and feeling so sure of 
his love for her that she had no doubts as to how 
the matter would terminate. Such a conclusion 
was more flattering to him than the other, and 
he accepted it, in his self-conceit, as the right 
one. He would go on, and make his conquest 
complete. 

**You don’t want me to believe that you think 
that of me,’’ he said, half reproachfully, “It 
can’t be that you have mistaken me all this time, 
nor that I have been mistaken in thinking that 
you cared a little for me.” 

“Don’t!” she said, getting up, and coming 
close beside him, while her shining eyes mocked 
the pain in her heart. ‘I understand you, and I 
hope you understand me. There is no use in 
trying to carry our—amusement, shall we call 
it?—farther. I hope your heart has suffered as 
little as mine has.”” She said this laughingly, 
but she was bitterly in earnest. 

He did understand her now. She had taken 
his own weapons and conquered him. 

“I shall start quite early, and therefore shalt 
have to beg to be excused,” she said. ‘‘ Good- 
by, Mr. Darrell.” 

She gave him her hand, and then, with a few 
empty words, he left her, overcome with his 
utter defeat. If he could only have known! 

“There !’’ she cried, as the door closed upon 
her. ‘He has gone, and I fancy his satisfaction 
is rather small. Helen Grayle, I command you 
to forget one so uttérly unworthy as he is.”’ 
She made a gesture as she was throwing away 
her memory of what. had been. 

But she could not do that. She had loved 
him, and it was an easier thing to bid herself 
forget him than to do it. 

Old Mrs. Trevor was sitffng quietly knitting 
the next day, in her own room, at the back of the 
house, and did not hear the coach drive up to 
the gate. Suddenly there was a timid tap at the 
door. 

«*Come in,” she said, wondering who it could 
be, for she had few visitors. 

The door opened, and Helen entered. 

‘“My dear, dear child!’ cried the old lady, 
rising joyfully from her seat. ‘‘How glad I 
am !”’ 

Then she took Helen into her arms and kissed 
her, the tears coming into her eyes. But she 
asked no questions. Her woman's instinct -told 
her that the girl was suffering, and she sacredly 
respected the sorrow of her guest. 

“You will take me in for awhile—till—til I 
get my own house in order,” snid“Helen. 

‘* My dear, it is your home as long as you will 
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honor us by staying,” was the warm answer. 
‘* Why should you go up to that lonely house? 
I have missed you so much my child.” 

Dr. Trevor came in later in the day, 

‘* Helen!” he cried, ‘‘ where have you dropped 
from ?”’ 

“Not from the skies,’’ she answered, with a 
wistful look in her eyes, as he took her hands in 
his in a warm grasp of welcome. ‘You and 
your mother told me. to come back when I got 
tired of the world. You told me the truth about 
it. It was a hollow, heartless life that I found 
there, and I have grown sick of it—oh! so tired 
of it!’’ she said, wearily. ‘I want rest and 
peace. I want to forget.’’ 

Her heart spoke in that last cry. The grave, 
tender eyes of the man before her read some- 
thing of the truth in her face. She could not 
hide the truth from him. 

‘«My poor child!’ he said, gently, “‘I knew 
you would come back some time. I felt sure of 
it, and I have kept a welcome ready for you.’’ 

He bent and kissed her. The touch of his lips 
stung her with the remembrance of another kiss. 

From that hour, Helen set herself to the task 
of casting out the last vestige of love for Harry 
Darrell from her heart.. It was an easier thing 
to do than she had thought it, because he had 





proved so utterly unworthy of her regard: ay 
yet, women have had tasks that were easier j 
perform than Helen Grayle’s was. 

Another summer came and went. In {y 
happy harvest time Dr. Trevor told her that jy 
loved. her. He had waited, that she might ) 
sure of her own heart. 

‘«T want to tell you something, before Igiveym 
an answer,” she said. And then she told hip 
the whole story of her love for Harry Darrell,» 

“But I haye no love for him now,’ she gaid, 
when she had gone over thestory. ‘I haveonly 
contempt and pity for the man who could trify 
with the hearts. of women, ashe did. If you wil] 
take me, knowing all, why, I am yours!”’ 

‘But I want to feel sure that you love me” 
he said, tenderly. ‘I don’t want you unlessyq 
can loye me.” 

‘IT do love you,”’ she said, and looking in he 
face, he could not doubt her. 

“‘God bless, you, my darling,” he cried, ani 
caught her to his breast. 

And Helen was content. Out of the dust ani 
ashes of her old love a purer, stronger love hal 
grown, and the man to whom she gave it wasn 
unworthy of it. She isa happy woman to-day, 
andthe memory of Harry Darrell is powerlessty 
give her heart a single pain, 





‘THE LIVING PAST. 





BY NELLIE J. PALMER. 





‘In the far-away past there’s a golden light, 
It reflects on the shade of the day; 

And as brightly it gleams, 

It evermore seems, 
To drive all the shadows away. 


Though the day may be dark, and the clouds overhead 
; Cast shadows our pathway along, 
~ Yet the soft golden light 
Is stil] in our sight, 
And we hear the faint echo of song. 





Oh, the beautiful past! Not sadly we muse 
On the time that forever has fled ; 

For its light, calm, serene 

Will ever be seen 
Till we rest with the quiet and dead. 


And ‘tis ours alone; no rude hand carf e’er take * 
The treasure away from our sight; 

For the beautiful past 

Will evermore last 
*Till we pass into happier light. 





COURAGE. 





BY MARY BENTHAM. 





/Rovunacs, friend, the world is wide 
Life is all before thee; 
Clouds that hid thy path at dawn, 
Break in beauty o’er thee. 


Out of evil cometh good— 
Jcy ts born of sorrow ; 

Griefs tht rend the heart to-day 
Die in bliss to-morrow. 


Nothing on the earth is ours— 
All things are of Heaven ; 
As we labor, so to us 
Shall the fruit be given. 


First the child, and then the man, 
Life, and then the story ; 

First the dark, and then the light— 
Pain, and then the glory. 
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oy BY ELLA BODMAN CHURCH. 





Oak Lawn, Jan, 12,—— 

«Oak Lawn,” indeed! One frightened-look- 
ing oak-tree trying to hide in a corner, and the 
yemainder of the ‘‘lawn”’ a flat yard, in plain 
prose, sparsely settled by some unsociable tufts 
ofgrass, and given up to the raids of predatory 
thickens and disreputable dogs, The house, weli 
enough for all matters of prose, but utterly lack- 
ing in poetical requirements. ? 

The proper title of the establishment is ‘‘ Oak 
lawn Military Academy.” Think of it, will you, 
and ask me if I am not slightly out of my ‘‘spear.”’ 
[have nothing to do with the military part of it, 
however. 

The nearest approach to military evolutions is 
a daily drill, in which the boys are taught to 
stand with their toes at right angles, and their 
arms flat at their sides, like wooden soldiers. 
There are girls here as well as boys, nominally 
under the charge of Mrs. Barber—Bar-bay, the 
professor, her husband, calls it—but actually 
under mine. ‘, 

January 25.—There is an element here of 
which, or I should rather say, of whom, I have 
yet made no mention. This is the gentleman 
assistant; or, in other words, the individual who 
supplies brains to the Professor. 

For it is palpably evident that Professor and 
Madame Barber, the so-called principals of ‘Oak 
Jawn Military Academy,”’ are @ couple of incom- 
petents ; and the assistants, Monsieur Thorne and 
Mademoiselle Dilford, do all the work; in fact, 
weare the faculty. We certainly have faculty, 
which our employers have not. 

I have not at all made up my mind that I like 
Mr. Thorne ; it always makes me feel aggressive 
to see a person with an expression that says 
plainly, ‘I can if I choose.” He is quite a young 
man, too, which makes it all the more provoking. 
He is a very quiet personage, seldom speaking 
tothe boys, over whom he has perfect! control, 
and very gentlemanly and reserved at the table. 
Mrs. Barber, who is both cook and chambermaid, 
says that he is as nice as any lady in his room. 
Thope he is much nicer than one or two with 
whom I have had the infelicity of rooming. 

I never saw an establishment of this size con- 


ducted with so small a staff of workers. There 


is no servant, besides Mrs. B., except a porpoise- 
shaped woman, of a gnome-like nature, who 





seems to haunt the underground kitchen ; and 
there are no teachers but Mr. Thortie and myself, 

January 26,—I remember very well that, the 
first day I came here, when I was conducted to tlie . 
school-room, I met the full gaze of Mr. Thorne’s 
eyes. I mention this as an unusual circumstance, 
for the man seems too indifferent to look full at 
any body or anything. 

I was in a state of smothered rage at the whole 
establishment, the “Oak Lawn’”’ ‘part of it, my 
room, Mrs. B., whom I supposed, from the Pro- 
fessor’s representations, to have bloomed, under 
his culture, into an elegant matron, and the Pro- 
fessor himself, who had lured mé there under 
such false pretences. I do not suppose I looked 
amiable. I know that my head was an inch or 
two higher than usual, and very likely I was 
scowling, though struggling with a disposition to 
cry, when I noticed the wide-opened eyes with 
a smile in them, whose evidently critical ébserva- 
tion sent the warm blood surging over my face. 

I inwardly pronounced the gentleman teacher 
disagreeable, and resolved to avoid him; but 
Mrs. Barber sounds his praises in my ears con- 
tinually. Poor little woman!, her husband ne- 
glects her, or flies into a passion with her, while 
Mr. Thorne constantly pays her little; unobtru- 
sive attentions, and never seems to lose an oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindness. The poor little igno- 
ramus is very pretty, with the richest complexion 
of milk and roses, and eyes like those great blue 
violets that grow by wood§and brooks; but, al- 
though I do not like Mr. Thorne particularly, I 
fully believe that, if she were middle-aged and 
ugly, he would treat her just the same. 

It seems foolish to say this of a person whom 
I know so little; but women discover, by a sort 
of intuition, that chivalrous feeling. for women as 
women that raises some rare spirits a head 
and shoulders above their ws. 

February 1.—Just now, I am quite provoked 
with Mr. Thorne, and I do not exactly see my 
way out of the scrape. It is such a very little 
matter, that it is particularly awkward to say 
anything about it; and there is no one here to 
settle it for me. 

I owe Mr. Thorne ten cents, and I am troubled 
how to pay him. It all arose from Sophie Mas- 
ter’s absurd way of writing. Her letters never 
had anything in them when she was on this Con- 
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tinent, and even a sojourn in the Old World fails 
to furnish her with any ideas. Her penmanship 
is in the running style, so much so that a dozen 
words will fill a page of letter-paper, and a whole 
sheet contains nothing worth reading. There is 
always a superfluitywf paper in her envelopes, 
and one of these blank documents has just ar- 
rived, with ten cents postage due en it. 

Mr. Thorne, who usually gets the mail, for the 
sake of the walk, he says, brought me this letter, 
but when I ventured an inquiry about it, he de- 
clared that there was nothing to pay on it. Of 
* course, there was not, as he had already paid it, 
but I do not choose to be indebted to Mr Thorne, 
or any one, even for the sum of ten cents. 

February 2.—Well, I have ‘‘ been and gone and 
done it,’’ and I sit here tingling with anger and 
shame to my finger ends. Such a wretched 
bungler as I has no right to call herself a woman. 

A device of Satan, which I considered, at the 
moment, a happy inspiration, impelled me to put 
the ten cents in an envelope, on which I wrote, 
‘‘Owe nomananything.” This I placed between 
the leaves of a book which Mr. Thorne and I use 
in common at our recitations. 

Back came the volume to me in*due time, and 
in it a slip of paper containing the remainder of 
the verse, ‘‘ but te love one another.”’ 

‘‘How dared he?’’ I thought, in a rage, as I 
nevertheless admired the bold, finely-executed 
penmanship. Then I took myself to task for 
using words of Stripture so lightly, and it would 
have been a great comfort to administer a scold- 
ing to Mr. Thorne. 

He had not returned the ten cents, however, 
and this showed that he was a gentleman—in 
some things, I added, with a mental reservation. 
But I never wish to see him again; and it is 
quite time for me to fold up my tent and be an 
Arab, tf 

February 3.—Walking over the snow at sunset, 
and walking very fast, I, nevertheless, lost not a 
rosy cloud, but gazed thirstily at the gorgeous 
mass of violet, crimson, and gold, piled up in the 
west, but dimming, sinking, disappearing, almost 
with every breath. I say thirstily, for, from 
early childhood, I had longingly watched the 
golden sunsets. Suddenly rapid footsteps, that 
had approached closer and closer, were accompa- 
nied by Mr- Thorne’s voice. 

‘Are you in a very great hurry, Miss Dil- 
ford?” 

I could not conscientiously say that I was, but 
I kept my head very much elevated. 

«TI owe you an apology.” 

I bowed stiffly. 

«Pray, forgive me; the opportunity was irre- 





sistible. But the book was no sooner gone 
yond recall, hace I heartily wished I could gett 
back again.” 

Here was my chance for a homily. 

‘It is such’ an easy kind of wit,” said |, 
severely; ‘‘a play upon the words of Scripture, 
that people are not slow to avail themselves of it; 
but it is a practice that I despise.” 

Again, I saw Mr. Thorne’s eyes open wide 
and I felt silly enough. So I said, 

“Yes, I know that I began it, and I fy 
heartily ashamed of myself; but I was go gp. 
noyed with that wretched ten cents.” 

My companion smiled, and, perhaps, oti 
my confusion, he said, 

“Had you any previous knowledge of th 
Professor when you engaged to teach for him?" 

‘““No,’’ I replied, wondering why he asked thy 
question. 

‘I am sorry,” continued Mr. Thorne, gravely, 
‘for I am told on every side that the man neve 
pays his debts.” 

‘Never pays his debts!” I repeated, blankly. 

**No; I do not think he would have been in 
the least troubled about ten cents; and as you 
are so punctiliously honest, I feel concerned a 
the prospect of your losing your salary. [ hope 
it will not make any material difference 
you?” 

«But it will, though,” I replied, shortly. “] 
had promised myself a new silk dress, with all 
proper accompaniments, as the price of my boné- 
age here, and now I shall have to make over the 
old one.” 

“That's bad, I admit; but my case is’ even 
worse. I had counted on some new law books, 
and I haven’t any old ones that can supply their 
place.” 

“Then, you are studying law ?’’ I asked, with 
a sudden interest in my new acquaintance, 

* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘in the odd hours; but 
the Professor will put me back for a time.” 

February 18.—Somehow or other I cannot help 
liking Mr. Thorne, in spite of his indifference; 
and he is very kind to poor little Mrs. Barber. 
She is not always so stupid, either; she has just 
been spending an hour with me, and she told me 
a great deal about her friend, Mr. Thorne. I let 
her talk of him because it seems to be a comfort 
to her. 

She says that if she had not married the Pro 
fessor, she should certainly fall in love with 
Dexter Thorne. I am sorry his name is Dexter, 
it seems so inseparable from a race-horse. ‘But, 
after all, what affair is it of mine? 1 

It appears to me that, for the little woman's 
peace of mind, either she or Mr. Thorne had bet- 
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ter leave the premises. The present position of 
things tends to danger. 

March 10.—Something startling has happened, 
and the establishment is in confusion. 

Mrs. Barber has run away. 

The Professor is savage. Mr. Thorne is white 
and resolute-looking, and I am folding my tent. 
This is apparently a very uneventful spot for so 
much to happen in. 

Oh, that wretch! He has actually charged Mr. 
Thorne with being his wife’s lover, and the insti- 

_gator of her flight; and I know, from the sounds 
Theard in the next room, that Mr. Thorne knocked 
him down. 

But first, he talked to him splepdidly. 

“ Ask your own hard, selfish heart,” said he, 
sternly, ‘‘ what sort of a home you have made for 
the gentle, innocent woman who was bound to 
you by the holiest of ties? Such a man as you 
is beneath contempt ; and the wonder is, not that 
your wife has left you now, but that she did not 
leave you long ago.”’ 

There was a great deal more, besides; and I 
found myself taking a pride in Mr. Thorne’s 
eloquence, just as though he were anything to 
me! 

March 12.—But I was destined to receive a 
little attention from the Professor myself.. He 
wished to see me, he said, in the school-room; 
and as I thought he naturally purposed to pay 
me my salary, and dismiss me, I accepted the 
interview. 

Of what was said, I have no very definite idea ; 
Ionly remember that it took some time to make 
me understand that I was invited to fill Mrs. 
Barber's vacant place. The wretch actually had 
the effrontery to assure me that he had sufficient 
grounds for a legal separation—that he had re- 
gretted his shackled condition ever since he first 
beheld me, and that, with such a mistress of the 
household, ‘‘ Oak Lawn Military Academy’’ would 
hold a prouder place than ever among the edu- 
cational establishments of the country. 

There was a pile of books at my right hand; 
but resisting the inclination to throw them at the 
man’s head, I turned my back upon him without 
a word, packed up my possessions, and took my 
seat in the cars, almost before I had time to 
think. 

Then, I began to cry, under my veil; and I 
quite resolved, for the future, to be satisfied with 
old dresses rather than run the risk of encoun- 
tering any more ‘‘Oak Lawn” experiences. 

Some one had come into the seat behind me; 
and a familiar voice said, ‘I think you will want 

‘this ‘blind drawn, Miss Dilford.”’ 





that and the excitement had given mea headache. 
Mr. Thorne seemed like an old friend, and I wel- 
comed him quite cordially.. But I could not stop 
my tears all at once; and, by degrees, my com- 
panion understood the ®hole story. 

‘The Professor has gained his object,” said 
he, very quietly. 

I looked at him in some surprise. 

‘*He meant that we should both leave the 
house just as we did. It is not likely that he 
will hear from either of us again.”’ 

This was a new and bewildering aspect of the 
subject, and a decidedly original way of getting 
rid of one’s debts, 

‘* For myself,’ continued Mr. Thorne, ‘‘I have 
hadenough of teaching; this is my first, and it 
will be my last experience.”’ 

“It is not my first experience,’ I said: ‘but 
I hope it will be my last.’ 

We became very well acquainted, on that short 
journey; and I found that my fellow-sufferer, 
instead of being the poor teacher I had supposed, 
was the, favorite nephew of a rich uncle, with 
whom he had had a light misunderstanding. Mr. 
Thorne, seflior, was devoted to mercantile pur- 
suits, and violently opposed to the study of the 
law; but as Mr. Thorne, junior, had a will 
of his own, the result had been a temporary sepa- 
ration. 

Before many months, however, the old gentle- 
man came to his senses, as our elders always have 
to do in these days; and wrote a penitent letter 
full of admiration for his nephew’s spirit. And 
now Dexter Thorne saw his way to the law paved 
with roses, and a comfortable fortune in perspec- 
tive hanging over l‘m, in case of a dearth of 
clients. 

‘‘T hope,”’ said I, as we parted at the depot, 
‘‘that the very first thing*you do will be to get a 
law passed that will reach the wretch who has 
cheated us both so outrageously.” 

He smiled, as we went our several ways; and 
I pondered over this curious ‘‘Oak Lawn’”’ episode 
that had come into my life. 

June 18.—Dexter’ Thorne and I have had a 
number of partings; and at one of them lately 
he said, 

**Do you know that you are still in my debt ?”’ 

“*T do not think you can prove it,’’ I replied, 
trying to look unconcerned, 

“Nothing easier. You have not fulfilled the 
last clause of the requirement you quoted, while 
I have faithfully done my part ever since. Are 
you not then in my debt ?”’ 

‘‘ Here is your receipt,’ said my husband, a 
few months later, as he handed me my marriage 


Yes, the sun was streaming into my eyes; and i certificate. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Across one of the moonlit paths of the park 
lay the form of a man, with his face turned up- 
ward, white and still as the moonbeams that fell 
upon it. A little way farther on, where the great 
boughs of a cedar of Lebanon flung mighty 
shadows on the forest sward, another figure lay, 
scarcely perceptible in the darkness, of which it 
seemed only a denser part. Between the two, 
some rays of light struck obliquely on the lock 
of a gun, which was half buried in dewy fern- 
leaves. 

One sharp crack of that rifle had rung through 
the stillness of the night. Two men had fallen, 
and then the same sweet, calm repose settled for 
a minute or two on the Park. But it was only 
for a minute. 

Scarcely had the sound Sectied the gardener’s 
cottage, when the door flew open, and dashing 
out through the honeysuckle porch came a young 
girl, white with fear, and wild with a terrible 
desire to know the worst. She had given one 
look behind the entrance-door as she fled through 
it, and saw that the gun which Dick Storms had 
left there was gone. She had seen it since he 
went, and its absence turned her fears to a panic. 

Through a window of the drawing-room, up at 
the Hall, another figure rushed in wild haste. She 
ran blindly against one of the great marble vases 
on the terrace, and shook the great masses of 
dew-laden foliage till it rained a storm of drops 
upon her bare arms and soft floating garments. 

For a moment Lady Rose, for it was she, leaned 
against the marble, stunned and bewildered. The 
shot she had heard seemed to have pierced her 
heart with a terrible fear. 

Then she knew that, for a time, the dancing 
within had ceased, and that the company would 
be swarming that way, to irritate her by homage 
that would be a cruel annoyance while the sound 
of that shot was ringing in her ears. 

Swift as lightning, wild as a night-hawk, the 
girl darted away from the vase, leaving a hand- 
fall of frosty lace among the thorns of the roses, 
and fled down the steps. She took no path, but, 


guided by that one sound, dashed through the 
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flower-beds, heedless that her satin boots’ sunk 
into the moist mould, wetting her feet through 
and through; heedless that her cloud-like dregs 
trailed over grass and ferns, gathering up dew 
like rain; heedless of everything but that one 
fearful thought—some one was killed! Was it 
Walton Hurst ? 

Lady Rose was in the woods, rushing forward 
blindly, but jealous distrust had taught her the 
way to the cottage, and she went in that direc 
tion straight as an arrow from the bow, and wild 
as the bird it strikes. Coming out from the shadow 
of some great spreading cedar trees, she saw 
lying there in the path, a white, still face—his 
face. 

It seemed to her that the shriek which tore her 
heart rang fearfully through the woods, but it 
had died on her lips, and gave forth no sound, 
only freezing them to ice as she crept toward the 
prostrate man, and laid her face to his. 

“Oh, Walton! Oh, my beloved, speak to me! 
Only breathe once, that I may hear. Move only 
alittle. Stir your hand. Don’t—don’t let the 
moonlight look into your eyes so!”’ 

She laid her cold, white hand over the wide 
open eyes of the man as he lay there, so stiff and 
ghastly, in the moonlight. She turned his head 
aside, and hid those eyes in her bosom, in which 
the ice seemed to melt and cast off tears. She 
looked around for help, yet was afraid that some 
one might come and rob him. She had found 
him; he was there in her arms. If one life 
could save another, she would save him. Was 
she not armed with the mightiest of all eartlily 
power—great human love? 

Wild, half frightened by the impulse that was 
upon her, the girl looked to the right and left as 
if she feared the very moonlight would scoff at 
her. Then, with timid hesitation, her lips sought 
the white mouth of the prostrate man, but her 
breath was checked with a shrinking sob. The 
cold touch terrified her. 

Was he dead ? F 

No, no! She would not believe that. There 
was no sign of violence upon his face; a still 
whiteness, like death, a fixed look in the,opéa 
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eyes; but the moisture that lay around him was 
only dew. She bathed her hand in it and held 
the.trembling fingers up to the light, to make 
sure of that; and with the conviction came a 
great sob of relief, which broke into a wild, glad 
ery, for a flicker of shade seemed to tremble over 
that face, and the eyes slowly closed. 

“Oh, my God be thanked! he is alive! 
darling! Oh, my darling!’ 

“Hush !’’ cried another voice, at her, side, 

A shadow had fallen athwart the kneeling girl, 
and another face, more wildly pale, more keenly 
disturbed with anguish, looked down upon the 

man and the youngcreature who crouched 
and trembled by his side. 

“Look up, woman, and let me see your face,”’ 
said Ruth Jessup, in a voice that scarcely rose 
above a whisper, though it was strong in com- 
mand. 

Lady Rose drew herself up, and lifted her 
piteous face as if appealing for pity. 

“You!’’ exclaimed Ruth. 

“Yes, Ruth Jessup, it is I, Lady Rose. We 
will not be angry with each other, new that he 
is dead.” ‘ 

“Dead !’’ repeated Ruth, ‘‘and you the first 
by his side? Dead? Oh, my God! my God! 
Has my sin blasted us both ?”’ 

Down upon the earth this poor girl sunk, 
wringing her hands in an agony of distress. 
Still Lady Rose looked at her with touching ap- 
peal. She had not comprehended the full force 
of Ruth’s speech, though the words rested in her 
brain long after. 

“Lay your hand on his heart,’ she said. 
“T—I dare not.” 

Ruth smiled a ghastly, wan smile, colder than 
tears; still there was a faint gleam of triumph 
in it.” 

“No!” she said. ‘You should not dare’”’ 

Then the girl thrust her trembling hand down 
to the bosom her head had so lately rested upon, 
and leaning forward, held her breath, while 
lady Rose eagerly searched her features in the 
moonlight. 

‘“‘Is—is there nothing ?’”’ she whispered. 

Ruth eould not answer. Her hand shook so 
fearfully, that its sense of touch was’ over- 
whelmed. 

“Oh, speak to me!’’ 

“Hush! I shake so! I shake so!’’ 

Lady Rose bent her head and waited, At last 
& deep, long breath broke from Ruth, and a flash 
of fire shot from her eyes. 

“ Giveme your hand; I dare not trust myself,” 

+ she whispered. f 


My 


Seizing the hand which lay helplessly in Lady 





Rose’s lap, she pressed it over the heart her own 
had been searching, and fixed her eager eyes on 
the lady’s face for an answer. 

As a faint fire kindles slowly, that fair face 
brightened till it shone Jike a lily in the moon- 
light. As Ruth looked, she saw a scarcely per- 
ceptible smile stealing over it. Then the lips 
parted, and a heavy, deep sigh broke through. 

“Is it life?’’ whispered Ruth. ‘Tell me, is 
it life ?”’ 

Lady Rose withdrew her hand. 

*** Yes, faint. Oh! so faint, but life.’”’ 

Then both these girls broke into a swift pas- 
sion of tears, and clung together, uttering soft, 
broken words of thanksgiving. Ruth was the 
first to start from this sweet trance of gratitude. 

““What can we do? He must be carried to 
the house. Ho, father! father!’’ 

She ran up and down the path crying out 
wildly, but no answer came. The stillness struck 
her with new dread... Where was her father, 
that.he could not hear her.cries? Who had done 
this thing? Could it be he? 

“No, no!—-a thousand times, no! 
then——”’ 

She went back to Lady Rose, whose hand had 
nestled back to that poor, struggling heart. 

‘« Couldn’t we carry him, you and I? We must 
have help,’ Ruth said, a little sharply, for the po- 
sition of the lady stung her. 

The question surprised Lady Rose; for never 
in her life had she been called upon to make an 
exertion. But she started to her feet and flung 
back the draperies from her arms. 

‘Yes, he might die here. Let us save him. 
The Rest is not so far off.’” 

‘*The Rest? No, no; our cottage is nearest. 
He might die before we could get him to the Rest. 
My father will be there. Oh! I am sure my 
father will be there!’ 

Ruth spoke eagerly, as if some one had dis- 
puted her. 

“He will be coming this way,’’ she added, 
“and so help us. Come, come, let us try!” 

Before the two girls could test their strength, 
footsteps were heard coming along the path. 

‘‘It is my father. Oh, now he can be carried 


But 


‘to the cottage in safety.” 


The two girls stood up and listened. The foot- 
steps came ‘forward swiftly, and. with a light 
touch of the ground ; too light,-Ruth felt, with a 
sinking heart, for the heavy tread of her father. 
She had not'\the courage to cry out now. It 
seemed as if some one were coming to take that 
precious charge from her forever. This fear 
broke from her in #' faint exclamation when she 
saw Sir Noel Hurst coming toward them more 
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swiftly than she had ever seen him walk before. 
Without uttering a’ word, he came up to where 
the young man was lying, and bent over him in 
dead silence, as if unconscious that any other 
human being was near. 

‘« Heis not dead. © Oh, Sir Noel, his heart beats. 
Don’ t—don’'t look so! He is not dead !”’ 

“Lady Rose,’’ said the baronet, ‘‘You here 
before me—you !” 

The lady shrunk back, and faltered out. 

‘I heard a shot, and it frightened me.”’ 

The baronet made no answer, but bent over ‘his 
son. The faint signs of life that Lady Rose had 
discovered were imperceptible to him. But habi- 
tual self-command kept his anguish down, and in 
a low, grave voice, he bade Ruth, whose presence 
he had not otherwise noticed, run to the mansion, 
and call help at once. 

Ruth obeyed. Her nearest path led under the 
great cedar-trees, where the blackest shadows 
fell, and she darted that. way with a swiftness 
that soon lost her in‘the darkness. But all at 
once, out from the gloom, came a'ery so sharp, so 
full of agony, that Sir Noel started up, and turned 
to learn the cause. 

It came in an instant, out from the blackness 
of the cedars; for there Ruth appeared on the 
edge of the moonlight, pallid, dumb, shivering, 
with her face half averted, and her hand waving 
back to the shadow. 

«What is it? What has frightened you so?” 
he said. 

*¢Look! look! I cannot see his face; but I 
know—I know!’’she gasped, retreating into the 
darkness. 

Sir Noel followed her, and there, lying as it 
seemed on @ pall flung downward by the huge 
trees, lay the body of a man perfectly motion- 
less. 

‘«My father! Oh, my poor father !’’ cried the 
girl, falling down among the shadows, as if she 
had engulfed herself in mourning. 

‘¢ Be quiet child. It may not be your father,” 
said the baronet, still controlling himself into com- 
parative calmness. 

Ruth arose in the darkness, and crept toward 
the body. Her hand touched a hard, open palm 
that lay upon the moss where it had fallen. She 
knew the touch, and clung to it, sobbing piteously. 

**Let me go and call help,’’ said Lady Rose, 
coming toward the cedars. 

‘*No,’? answered Sir Noel. ‘That must not 
be. This is nv place for Lady Rose Houston. 
The poor girl yonder has lost all her strength ; it 
is her father, I greatly fear. Stay by him until 
you see lights, or know that help is coming. Then 
retire, if possible, unseen, to the gardener’s eot- 





enna 
tage. We must have ‘no careless tongues bary 
with your name, Lady Rose.” 

Sir Noel strove to speak calmly; but a shive 
ran through his voice. He broke off abruptly, 
and, turning down the nearest path, walked 
‘swiftly toward the Rest. 

Meantime, there was bitter sorrow under the 
great cedar-trees ; low, pitiful moaning, and the 
murmurs of a poor young creature, smitten to the 
heart with a consciousness that the awful scene, 
with its consequences, had been her own work, 
She crept close to the stout old man, to 
touch him with her guilty fingers, but, eae 
by a faint hope that he was not quite dead, she 
felt, with horror, that there was something beni 
than dew on the bed of moss where he lay, and 
that for every drop of her father’s blood she was 
responsible. Still she drew close to him, and 
last laid both hands upon his shoulder. There 
was & vague motion under her hands, as ifs 
wince of pain made the flesh quiver. 

‘Oh, if some one would help me. What can] 
do! What can I do!” she moaned, striving to 
pierce, thé darkness with her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, father! 
father !”’ 

“ Ruth !” 

The sound of that name was not louder than 
a breath of summer wind; but the girl heard it, 
and fell upon her face, thrilled with a great joy. 
She had not killed him; he was alive. He had 
spoken her name. 

Directly the sound of voices swept that way, 
and the great, grim trees were reddened with a 
glare of torches, and a streaming light from lan- 
terns. Then Lady Rose, who had been sitting 
upon the ground with Walton Hurst’s head resi- 
ing on her lap, bent down softly, kissed the white 
forehead, and stole away from all traces of light. 
Sir Hugh had been thoughtful for her. She 
could not have borne that the eyes of those menial 
helpers, or their masters either, should see her 
ministering to a man who, perhaps, would hold 
her care, as he might her love, in careless indif- 
ference. 

Yes, Sir Noel was right. She must not be found 
there. 

Down through the trees she went, looking wist- 
fully back at the figure left alone in the moon 
light, tempted to go hack and brave everything, 
rather than leave him alone. But the torches 
came up fast and redly, hushed voices broke the 
stillness that had seemed so deathlike, and, envy- 
ing that other girl, who was permitted to remain, 
the lady stole toward the cottage, and sinking 
down upon the porch, listened to the far-off 
tumult with a dull pain of the heart, which death * 
itself could hardly have intensified. 
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It was well Lady Rose had fled from the path 
slong which some thirty men were coming—gen- 
tlemen in evening dress, gamekeepers and grooms, 
ail moving under the torch-light, like a funeral 

ion. 

With the tenderness of women, and the strength 
of men, they lifted Walton Hurst from the ground, 
and bore him toward the house. Ruth rose up in 
the darkness of the cedars, and saw him drifting 
away from her, with the red light of the torches 
streaming over the whiteness of his face, and then 
fell down by her father, moaning pitedusly. 

By-and-by, the torch-lights flashed and flamed 
under the cedars, lighting up their great, droop- 
ing branches, like a tent under which a wounded, 
or perchance, dead man was lying prone upon his 
back, with his strong arms flung out, and a. slow 
ripple of blood flowing from his chest. 

The torch-bearers took little heed of the poor 
girl, who had crept so close to her father that her 
garments were red with his blood, but lifted the 
body up with less reverential care than had 
marked the removal of the young master; but 
still not unkindly, and bore it away toward the 
house. Ruth arose, worn out with anguish, and 
followed in silenee, wondering at herself that she 
was alive-to bear all. this sorrow. 


It seemed to Lady Rose that hours and hours 
had passed since she had sheltered her misery in 
that low porch, and so it was, if time can be mea- 


sured by feeling. It even seemed a relief when 
she saw that little group of menials bearing the 
form of the gardener along the forest-path, which 
was slowly reddened by lanterns and half-ex- 
tinguished torches. In the midst of this weird 
scene came Ruth Jessup, holding fast to her fa- 
*her’s hand, with her pallid face bowed down, 
creeping, as it were, along the way, as if all life 
had been smitten from her. 

A sort of painful pity seized upon Lady: Rose, 
as she saw this procession bearing down upon tholl 
cottage. She could not look upon that poor girl 
without a sensation of shrinking dislike. Had 
not Hurst been on his way to her when he met 
with this evil fate? Hud he not almost fled from 
her own presence to visit this beautiful rustic, 
whose desolation seemed so complete! Yes, she 
pitied the poor young thing; what woman could 
help it; but, underlying the pity, was a feeling 
of subdued triumph, that only one wounded man 
was coming that way. 

All at once the girl started from her seat. 

“They must not find me,”’ she thought. ‘Sir 
Noel did not think of this when he bade me seek 
shelter here. I will go! I will go!’’ 

Just as the lights crept.up to, the front paling, 





and began to cast a glow on the flowers inside, 


Lady Rose stole out from the porch, threaded a 
lilac thicket, which led to a back gate, and Jet her- 
self into a portion of the park which was strange 
to her. For awhile: she stood bewildered, not 
knowing the direction she ought to take; then a 
flash of distant lights, shooting through the trees, 
revealed the position -in which the Rest lay from 
the cottage: and taking the very path Ruth had 
sought in the morning, she hurried along it, so 
sheltered by the overhanging trees, that she might 
have passed unobserved, but for the flutter of her 
garments, and the glint of her jewels, as the moon- 
beam struck them now and then, in her progress. 

‘*Does he breathe yet? Will the motion put 
out that one spark of life, before he reaches 
home? Shall I never see him again?” 

The thought gave a wild, abnormal strength to 
the girl. She no longer felt fatigue. The faint 
dread at her heart was swept away with & more 
powerful force of suffering. She must know for 
herself. 

Swiftly as these thoughts swept through her 
brain, they scarcely matched the speed of her 
movements. Gathering up the long skirts that 
encumbered her feet, she fairly flew along the 
path, panting with impatience rather than fear, 
as each step drew her closer to those lighted win- 
dows. All at once she sprang aside with a sharp 
cry, and turned, like an animal‘at bay, for, in a 
dark hollow, into which the path dipped, the 
figure of a man stopped her. a 

The shriek of a woman seemed to exasperate 
the black shadow, which had a man’s form, that 
moved heavily. ‘This was all the frightened girl 
could see; but, in an instant, a low, hoarse 
chuckle broke from. it, and Lady Rose felt her 
hand seized with a fieree grasp. 

“So you have found it out. So much the 
better. Both down, and one answerable for the 
other. Famous end to a day’s sweethearting. Ha, 
lass !”’ 

‘‘What is this? What do you mean? Take 
your hand from my wrist,’”’ cried the lady, in 
sharp alarm. 

‘* Not so easy, my lady, that would be. Some 
things are sweeter than revenge, though that 
tastes rarely, when one gets a full sup. I thought 
you would, be coming this way, and waited to 
meet you.” 

‘‘Meet me? For what?’ faltered the lady, 
shivering. 

‘Qh, no wonder your voice shakes, till one 
hardly knows it again,’’ answered the man. ‘If 
anything can drive the -heart back from your 
throat, it might be the grip of my hand on your 
arm. You never felt it so heavy before, did 
you now? Can you guess what it means?!’ 
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“It means that, you are a ruffian—a robber, 
perhaps, no matter which. Only let me go!’’ 

‘A ruffian! Oh, yes; I think you: said that 
once before; but let me warn: you. Such words 
cut deep, and; work themselves out:in an ugly 
way. Don’t attempt to.use them again, espe- 
cially here. It isn’t a safe spot;:and just now I 
ain’t a safe man to sneer at.’’ 

‘Why do you threaten me? What haveI done 


-to earn your ill-will?” faltered the Jady, shud- 


dering; for the man had drawn ‘80 close to her 
as he spoke, that his hot breath swept. with sick- 
ening volume across her face, and his hand 
clinched her wrist like a vice: 

«‘ What, have you done! Ha! ha! How inno- 
cent she is! How daintily she speaks to the 
ruffian—the robber !”’ 

‘« L was rash to,call you so ; but—but you fright- 
ened mej” 

“Ohy yes, I am always frightening. you, poor 
lass. A kiss from me is worse than a bullet from 
some one we know of.” 

‘‘ Hush, sir! I cannot bear this!’’ 

“‘ Don’t. I know that you could bear me well 
enough, till he came along with his silky beard 
and softispeech. Then I became a ruffian—a rob- 
ber. Well, now, what you wouldn’t give 0. any 
price, I. mean to take.”’ 

‘* There is no need. .I give them to you freely. 
Unclasp the bracelet. It is heavy with jewels. 
Then free my hand; and I will take the locket 
from my. neck. Trust.me; I will keep nothing 
back.” f 

‘ Bracelets, lockets, jewels! What are you 
thinking of. Has a kiss from—from—— Dash 
me, but I think you have gone crazy. Undo 
your bracelet, indeed. When did you come by 
one, I should like to know ?’’ 

“Tt ison my wrist. Oh, if there could only a 
ray of moonlight strike dewn here.” 

*‘On your wrist? What, this heavy shackle? 
Stay, stay! | How soft your hand is. Your dress 
rustles like silk. Your voice has changed. Wo- 
man, who are you 2” 

“Take the jewels. Oh, for pity’s sake, un- 
lock them, and let me go.” 

The hand that had held that delicate wrist 
so firmly dropped it, the dark body before Lady 
Rose swerved aside, and plunged down the path. 
She was free to go. Swift asa lapwing she sped 
up the hill through the shrubberies, néarest the 
Rest, and, at last, stood panting within the sha- 
dows of the terrace, where @ solitary man was 
walking up and down with mournful slowness. 

“It is Sir Noel,” she said, as the moonlight fefl 
on his face, so pale and troubled, too. **God-help 
us! It is all over!” 





Gliding noiselessly up the steps, Lady Rog 
met the baronet as he turned in his walk. ; 

‘Tell me! oh, tell me!” she faltered, coming 
close to him, and breaking off in her speech. 

“* He is alive, my child.” 

“Ah 1" 

«The doctors are with him now.” 

«So soon—so soon !”” exclaimed the lady, sejz- 
ing upon'a desperate hope from the doctor's pre. 
sence. 

‘“«T came out here for breath. It was so close 
in the rooms,”’ said the baronet, gently. 

Lady Rose glanced at the house. It was still 
brilliantly lighted.” The windows were all open, 
and a soft’ breeze was playing with the frost-like 
curtains, just as it had when she heard that shot, 
and fled down the terrace. The music was hushed, 
and the rooms were almost empty; that was all 
the change that appeared to her. Yet it seemed 
as if years had passed since she had stood on that 
terrace. : 

‘ But we shall hear soon. Oh, tell me!’’ 

«Yes, my child. They know that I am waiting,” 

The baronct ‘strove to speak calmly, for the 
suppression of strong feeling had been the edu- 
cation of his life; but his voice shook, and he 
turned his head aside, to avoid the piteous glance 
of those great, blue eyes that were full of tears, 

‘“‘Go—go up to your room, Lady Rose,” said 
the baronet, after a moment’s severe struggle with 
himself. 
everything. Was Jessup alive when he reached 
the cottage ?”’ 

««T—I think so; but there came so many with 
him that I escaped through the shrubberies.” 

«* And came here alone. That was brave ; that 
was wise. At least, we must save you from the 
horrors of to-night, let the result be what it 
may.” 

Lady Rose uttered a faint moan, and the tears 
swelled under her drooping eyelids. 

“Tf it goes iil with him, I do not wish to be 
spared. Pain will seem natural to me then,’’ she 
said, shivering. 

The baronet took her hand in his own; both 
were cold as ice; so were the lips that: touched 
her fingers. 

“You will let me stay until we hear some- 
thing ?’’ she pleaded. 

Just then she stood within the light which fell 
from one of the tall windows, and all the disarray 
of her dress was clearly betrayed’, the trailing 
biue of her train soiled with earth and wet with 
dew ; the gossamer lace torn in shreds, the ring- 


lets of her thick, rich hair falling in damp magses 


around her. Sufely that was no figure to pre- 
sent before his critical guests. They must not 


“In my selfish grief I had forgotten. 
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know how this fair girl suffered. There should 


be no wounds to her maidenly pride that he 
could spare her. 

These thoughts, drew the baronet. partially from 
himself. It was a relief to have something to 
care for.. At this moment, when all his ‘nerves 
were quivering with dread, the sweet, sad syr- 
pathy of this fair girl was a support to him.) He 
did not wish to part with her now, that.she so 
completely shared the misery of his suspense. 

“You are shivering; you are cold !’’ he said.” 

“No, no; it is not that.” 

“J know—I know !’’ 

He dropped her hand and went into the great, 
open hall, where bronze statues in armor, life- 
sized, held lights on the points of their spears, as 
if on guard. Some lady had flung her shawl 
across the arm of one of these noble ornaments, 
where it fell in waves of rich coloring to the mar- 
ble floor. Sir Noel seized upon this and wrapped 
the Lady Rose in its loose folds from head: to 
foot, Then he drew her to a side of the terrace, 
where the two stood, minute after minute, wait- 
ingin silence. Once the baronet spoke. 

“The windows of his room are just above us,”’ 


he said. ‘I thought perhaps we' might hear 
something.’’ 

*“Ah me! How still they are!’’ sighed the 
gitl, looking upward. ; 


“We could not hear. .No, no we could not 
hear. The sashes are all closed,’’ answered the 
man, sharply, for he felt the fear her words 
implied. 

Rose drew close to her companion. 

“I did not mean that, I only thought.” 

“They are coming.”’ 

The baronet spoke in a whisper, but did not 
move. He shrunk now from hearing news he so 
impatiently waited for a moment before. 

A servant came through the hall, and rushed 
toward his master. 

“Sir Noel, they are waiting for you in the 
small drawing-room.” 

The baronet hesitated. His lips were striving 
to frame a question which the man read in the 
wild eyes fixed on his. 

“He is alive, Sir Noel. I know that.” 

The father drew a deep, deep breath. The 
claw of some fierce bird of prey seemed loosened 
from his heart ; a flood of gentle pity for the fair 
girl, who dared not even look her anxiety, de- 
tained him another moment. 

“Go into the library. I will bring you news,” 
he said. 

Lady Rose watched the master and servant as 
they Went into the hall; then, gliding through 


me of the open windows, stole into the library, 





where ishe walked up and down, up’ and down, 
until it‘seemed as if she had traveléd Jeagués on 
leagues, but could not stop. 

The baronet. came at last, looking calmer and 
more self-possessed, but still very pale. 

Lady Rose came up 'to him at-oncé, looking the 
question she could not ask. 

“It is not death as ‘yet,’ he said. 

*« But tell me—oh ! tell me’! ‘is there danger ?”’ 

«Great danger, ‘the ‘doctors ‘think; all the 
more because they can find no wound.’’ 

“No wound! But that shot! that shot!" 

The baronet shook ‘his head. 

‘It is all a mystery as yet.” 

‘* But if he is not wounded ?”’ 

“There has been a fall-—a blow; something 
which threatens congestion of the brain.” 

«But if the other, that gardener, is shot. I 
heard the report from the terrace.” 

“And I .from the woods. But let us say 
nothing of thisthink nothing, if we can help 
it,”’ said the baronet. 

“If we ean help it!) Ab’me!”’ 

‘« The surgeons have gone over to Jessup’s cot- 
tage... He may be able to —_ I will go with 
them,”’ 

Lady Rose looked up eagerly. 

** And he ?”’ 

“‘Must be kept putty quiet. 
with him.” 

‘‘Have you seen him? Is it certain that he 
breathes ?”’ 

“I have seen him only for a moment. He 
was breathing, but very pale,’ answered the 
baronet. 

‘‘ Ah! that poor white face! I’shall never for- 
get it,’ answered’ ‘Rose; covering her eyes with 
both hands, : ‘« His eyes so wide open!’ Oh, how 
they frightened:me!”’ 

«‘ They are closed now, and he lies there quict 
as a child. There is some burden upon tle 
brain.” 

‘But the doctors, how can‘ they ‘leave him ? 
He might die.”’ 

‘“‘It is only long enough to visit Jéssup. | He is 
wounded badly, the people say who took him 
home.” 

“Yes, I know. 1 heard them speaking of 
blood on the grass as they came’ up. Of—of 
course, the! doetors must go to him—and you ; it 
is but right:”’ 

A strange ‘light bad suddenly flashed into 
those beautiful eyes; and a flush swept the white 
cheek. 

* You will go to your room now; Lady Rose. 
It is long after midnight,’’ said the baronet; as 
he opened a door leading to the hail. 
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“No, Sir Noel; I could not sleep’; I could 
not breathe under all this uncertainty. You will 
find me here, with your news, good or bad. It 
would be like shutting myself in a prison cell if I 
went to my room now.”’ 

. As you wish. I will not be gone long,’’ an- 
swered the baronet. 

Lady Rose stood in the middle of the library, 
listening, until Sir Noel’s footsteps died out on the 
terrace ; then she stole into the hall and mounted 
the stairs, holding her breath as she went. 

In her dressing-room she found @ woman lean- 
ing back in an easy-chair, who had fallen into a 
restless sleep. 

“‘ Hipple, Hipple!’’ said Lady Rose, under her 
breath. ‘Do wake up, Hipple!”’ 

The thin little shadow of a woman opened two 
black eyes, and thrust up her shoulders with a 
sleepy protest. 

‘‘Hipple, Hipple! always Hipple, sleeping or 
waking. Well, what is it now, my lady?’ 

“Get up, that is a good soul. I know that 
you have been kept up, out of your bed cruelly, 
but I want you so much.”’ : 

‘Well, well, lady-bird, what is it all about? 
Of course, you want me. So did your lady mo- 
ther before you; only I was a girl then, and—— 
Oh, well, something older now, and that makes 
a difference.” 

While the maid was uttering this half-protest, 
Lady Rose was straightening the dainty little cap, 
that had been crushed on one side as she slept, 
and gently shaking off the sleep which threatened 
to renew itself in soft grumbles. 

“There, now, everything is set to rights, and 
you look wide awake.”’ 

“Of course, I am wide awake; I, who never 
sleep, though you dance away the hours till morn- 
ing,” answered the woman, testily. 

‘But I have not been dancing to-night, Hipple; 
far from it. Something dreadful has happened.” 

“Dreadful! Lady Rose, do speak out. My 
heart is rising into my mouth.”’ 

“‘Mr. Walton Hurst has been hurt.’’ 

“Hurt! My poor, dear child. Oh, now I 
know why you came to me gasping for breath.’’ 

‘‘He is very ill—quite insensible, in his room 
over yonder, with no one to'take care of him but 
Sir Noel’s man.” 

‘Who knows nothing,’”’ interposed Hipple. 

“Who might let him die, you know, while the 
doctors are away. I'am so troubled about it.” 

‘“‘ Well, what shall Ido? Ofcourse, Webb isn’t 
to be trusted.” 

‘« Just go in, Hipple, and offer to take his place, 
while he goes down to the gardener’s cottage, and 


‘ ee 

Jessup hurt! What right had he to taket 
same night of the young gentleman's misf 
for his poor trouble, I sheuld like to know,” ex. 
‘elaimed Hipple, resentfully. “It is takings grey 
liberty, I can tell him.” 

‘¢ Still, he is hurt, and I want to hear about it, 
if you can only get Webb to go.” 

“Can! He shall!’ 

“ He will trust Mr. Hurst with you!” 

‘Of course. Who doubts that?” 

“‘ And then——” 

Lady Rose faltered, and a faint streak of cay 
mine shot across her forehead. 

«Well, what then, lady-bird ; something choke 
in your throat. What am I to do then?” 

‘* Perhaps, you would let me come in, just for 
a@.moment.”’ : 

“Oh-h! Butdon’t—don’t. I hate to see your 
pretty lip quivering so! There—there. I up 
derstand it all now!” 

‘And you will?” 

“When did Hipple ever say no? Is she likely 
to begin now, when rain is getting under thow 
eye-lids, Sit down a minute, and take comfort, 
Things must be amiss indeed if Hipple can’t se 
them right.” 

Gently forcing her young mistress into the ensy- 
chair, the maid left the room, swift as a bird, and 
noiseless asa mouse. Directly she came back, and 
backoned with her finger through the open door, 

“He has gone. I frightened him about his 
master. Come!”’ 

Lady Rose was at the door in an instant. The 
next she stood in the midst of a large chamber, 
in the center of which was a huge high-posted 
bedstead of carved ebony, adown which fell a rich 
} torrent of crimson damask, on which the shaded 
light fell like the glow on rubies. Shrinking be 
hind these curtains, which were drawn back at 
the head in gorgeous: masses, Lady Rose looked 
timidly upon the form that lay prostrate there, 
afraid of the death signs which might be written 
upon it. 

He was deadly pale yet; but the locked few 
tures had relaxed a little, the limbs were outlined 
less rigidly under that snow-white counterpane 
than they had been upon the forest-path. There 
was a faint stir of breath about the chest also; 
but for this the intense ‘stillness in which he lay 
would have been horrible. 

As she gazed, holding her own breath that she 
might listen for his, her hand was touched softly 
by lips that seemed to be whispering a prayer or 
blessing, and Hipple stole from the room. 

Lady Rose was alone with the man she loved 
better than anything on eatth; and the solitude 





inquires about Jessup, who is hurt also.” 


made her tremble, as if she were committing 4. 
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crime. She dared not move, or scarcely breathe. 
What if. he were to open his eyes and discover 
jer. Then she could only wish to die of the 
shame she had brought upon herself. 

Still the girl was fascinated. The way of re- 
treat was before her, but she would not take it. 
Perhaps this was the only time she might hope to 
see him upon earth. Was she to cast this pre- 
cious opportunity away? He stirred a little. It 
was nothing but a faint shiver of the limbs ; but 
that was enough to startle her. Then a shadow 
seemed to flit across, his features. His eyes 
opened, and were fixed upon her with a blank, 
unquestioning look. 

Lady Rose could not help the err that sprang 
to her lips. 

“Are you better? Ah, tell me that you are 
better.” 

A faint gleam of intelligence came into the 
eyes she no longer sought to evade, and the lips 
moved a little, as if something heavier than a 
breath were disturbing them. 

“Can you speak? Do you know me?” 


Some unintelligible words were broken on the } 


invalid’s lips. 
“Do you want anything ?” 
“No. I—I——” 


Here the man’s feeble speech broke off, and his 


head moved restlessly on the pillow. Lady Rose 


leaned over him. Her soul was craving one word 
of recognition. 


Rose could not resist. the temptation, but 
touched his forehead with her hand. A ghostly 
little smile crept over his mouth, which was half- 
concealed by a wave of the silken beard that had 
drifted over it. ‘She longed to know if it wasa 
smile or a tremor of light from the shaded light, 
and softly smoothed the beard away. As she did 
so, a faint kiss was left upon herhand. She drew 
the hand away with @ sob of delight so exquisite 
that it made lier feel faint. 

‘‘He knows me, With his poor, feeble breath 
he has kissed my hand.” This thought was like 
rare old wine to the girl; she felt its glow in 
every pulse of her being. With that precious 
kiss on her palm, she drew back among the cur- 
tains, and gathered it into her heart, pressing her 
lips where his had been, as children hide away 
to eat their stolen fruit. 

Then she grew ashamed of her own happiness, 
and came into sight again. Hurst was apparently 
asleep then. His eyes were closed ; but low mur- 
murs broke from him, now and then, as if he 
were toiling through some dream. The girl bent 
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¢ all!” 


her head to listen. The hunger of a loving heart 
made her insatiable. 

‘‘Here—here with me! Then all is well! 
Dreams haunt one: but what are dremms. Her 
hand was on my mouth. I felt her breath. No 
harm has come to her, Yet, and yet—dreams 


Here the young man fell into deeper uncon- 


“Try and say if you know me,”’ she whispered, } sciousness, and his murmurs ceased almost en- 
too eager for any thought of the fear that had } tirely. 


possessed her. 
“Oh, yes, 1 know. Only the name. 
mention that—never !”” 
“But why? Is it hateful to you ?”’ 
‘Hateful! No, no! 


We do not bury hateful 


Some minutes passed, and then the door was 


I never } swiftly opened, and Hipple glided through. 


‘* My lady! my lady! 
ing the terrace.” 
Lady Rose heard the whisper, and fied from 


They are here, mount- 


things so deep in the heart. Don’t you know } the room. 


that ?”” 
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‘Twas a Winter scene, and the silvery “heen 
Of the frost-king glittered around ; 

And the moon that night, with its glorious light, 
Was truly a queen all crowned. 


Than jewels more fair, than treasures more rare, 
The stars in their shyness peeped forth ; 

And the breeze with a went shivering by, 
To its home in the faraway north. 


The beautiful brook, in its shadowy nook, 
"Neath the weight of its beanty was stillad ; 

And the banks of the stream, like an exquisite dream, 
With sweet, fleeting fairies, was filled, 





The tinkling of bells, with their musical swells, 
With the low-spoken voice at my side ; 

Seem so fraught with pain, that I listen again, 
And weep for my sorrowful ride. 


Ah! the hours that have flown. in the years that are gone, 
Remain with the sad buried Past; 

And the bliss of an hour, like a delicate flower, 
Was too fragile and fragrant to last. 


‘ When friends have grown cold, then the leaves I unfold, 
In the beautifal book at my heart; 

With its sweet sacred love, and the bright days of yore, 
Which with Present, nor Future, have part. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY, 0 

‘ - 
| We give, first, this month, a riding-habit. } right side: sloping gradually to one yard and dot! 


All riding-habits are now made short, and as } three-eighths on the front and left side. The 
cloth should be slightly gored, and laid in deep 
box-plaits at the back; For a riding-habit, cut 
at home, the surest.way,to have the skirt fit, is 
to slope it at the bottom of the skirt as we have 
described, (30 as to have the part taken up by 
sitting on the saddle as long as the left side) then 
gore the widths slightly, and plait the cloth on the 
band in hollow box-plaits. The English tailors, 
who make the ,best-fitting habits in the world, 
gore the skirts in such a way that there are no 
plaits at-all, except.one or, two, large, hollow ones 
at the back, and one of the gored. widths is fulled 
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¢ on! 
narrow as can be worn, 80 as not to “hoop” i 
when seated on the saddle. The skirt, for a in 
person of ordinary height, should be about one } into the next width, to give room for the knee; bla 
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yard and five-eighths in the back, and on the but only # very superior tailor can make such 8 
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pobit: fit. All habits have. plein, tight waists, 
with coat basques, not very long at the back, 
lying quite flat, and close voat-dleeves, with cuffs. 

Qn the preceding, page, we give a spring water- 
proof costume, ‘made of ‘light-gray water-proof 
i. 





long enough to gover the dress, ar 










med with three’ bands of wide d, one 
and a half inéhes i in breadth le hwise, 
and ornamodtingthe! yen tae. the. aM Jt is 
the middle row of braid ; i, on 

' poo ip the 


back, and beltedhin, sammy eciais ie aeicn 
The front is cut wi ~ig fit the figure, but 


not tight. Open §I ev e hood is cut after 
the old-fashionedn ‘hood, so popular, the 
only difference e  ornamenting, which 


in tassel, at the backs, The hood is lined with 

black’ silk, edged. withthe, worsted. braid, as, is 

also the edge, of the jacket, sleeves, etc... It, is 

fastened across the front by two. rows of buttons, 
Vou. LXV.—15 


It consists of a plaimp short skirt, just’ 
Goer 2 3 wery fine, and ironed flat on the wrong side before 


4 
( 





with loops of cord. “Four and a half to five yards 
of cloth will be required. 

. Opposite, we give’a very tasteful design for mak- 
ing up a costume for & miss from twelve to fourteen 
yeats,| It is of alight gray cashmere. The skirt 
has wdeep kilting of ten inches ; the plaits made 


3 being put upon the’ skirt, but not! tacked down. 


The style row is to let the plaiting fan out at the 
bottom: This kilting! is: headed’ by’ a scalloped- 
out ‘band, two !inchds' deep. : "The sadliops are 


$ bound, and there’is one row of embroidery braid 


put on in ‘the simple ‘pattern seen ‘in the: engrav- 
ing: - Thev Polonaise \is!trimmed im thé>same 
manner. It is cut slightly loose, and belted: in 
at the waist with a sash,tied at the teft side. 
Twelve yards of cashmere; atrone dollar, or one 
dollar and twenty-five gents yard, will make 
this costume. A less expensive one may be made 
of alpaca or mohairain light gray or brown. 





Above is a.walking or house suit for a miss from 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





eight to ten years. The skirt is made plain, 
and trimmed with bands of belt velvet, silk, or 
alpaca, put on with a narrow, white embroidery 
braid, and each band turned-in and fastened at 
the top with a button; these bands are put on 
diagonally, The Polonaise is cut double-breasted, 
buttoning over.on to the left side, and trimmed 
with one band, one and a halfinches wide. Coat- 
sleeve ornamented with three bands, forming the 
cuff. A belt.confinos the Polonaise at the waist ; 
a. butterfly-bow,| with buckle, is| placed faron the 
left. side, where the skirt is looped. A pocket. is 
placed on the right side. The dress may be of 
any solid color, and ten yards of twenty-seven 
inch material should be sufficient. 

Next is two simple aprons, made of plain Hol- 





| Aa 
Next we give a walking-costume of blue serge. 
The skirt is made short, to the ground, as 
are all walking-costumes now. \It is trimmed 
with a side plaiting, nine inches @eep, including 
the heading. Thére is a \seognd heading two 
inches deep. The hem and edges are piped with 
n lighter shade—a sky-blue.' The second plait- 
ing is seven inches deep, ineluding the heading. 
Phe Polonaise is double-breasted, buttoning quite 
ever to the left side, looped at the sides, and 





SNe, 
slightly at the back. When it is looped at the 
sides, strings should be placed to tie the Polo. 
neise back, so that it may fit tightly over the 
front. The buttons are large, and the button. 
holes are cut and bound with the sky-blue; and op 





the opposite side, pipings of the same are placed 
to simulate button-holes. The back of the Polo- 
naise is simply turned up and hemmed. The 
cuffs and front are piped with the sky-blue, to 
match the rest of the trimming. Sixteen to 
eighteen yards of serge will be required, and 
two yards of sky-blue for binding, double fold. 

We finish with a pretty little dress, for a boy 
of three or four years, of white pique, ruffled 





with plain ‘ndinsook.~ Above the rufffes, and 
down the’ side; where it fastens, is stitched a 
bias bandof' pique. The whole is tied in at the 
waist with a broad sash ribbon. 
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SMOKING-CAP 


IN BRAIDING. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


———s 


In the front of the number we give a design 


The material may be either velvet, cloth, or cash- 


printed in colors, for a smoking-cap in or! 


» black, gold, or otherwise, according to the ma- 


terial, or the taste of the lady working the cap, or 
the gentleman who is to wearit. The design repre- 


mere, and of any color;-and-the braid may be ‘ sents the crown of the cap, and band for the side. 


\ 





CASHMERE JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an elegaht jacket of black cash; 
mere, or drap c’ete, with cuffs and revers of the 
same. “Trimmings are fringe, ribbon, and lace. 
Handsome buttons are also intro@uced,.and nar- 
row pipings are laid to simulate button-holes. 
The jacket is edged with a narrow binding of | 


corded silk. Materials required, three yards of 
tashmere, four yards of silk, for lining, two and 








a half dozen buttogs, thrée and a half yards of 
ribbon, five yards of lace, two and ahalf yar’s 
of fringe. The buttons may be moplds, covered 
with the black silk, one yard of which will be re- 
quired for binding and buttons. Pockets four 
inches deep. by seven inches wide, also trimmed 
with buttons. On the next page we give a dia- 
gram by which to cut the jacket out. 
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DIAGRAM FOR CASHMERE JACKET. 



























In the diagram, 
No..1.. Haur or Back. 


No. 2. Haty or Fronr. 

















No, 3.. Hate or Rever. 


No. 4. Wuote or Sireve. 
No. 5. Haur or Curr. 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The shape will be easily copied from design. ; The covers are lined with silk. A piece.of flannel 
Pieces of silk or velvet of different colors must } or cashmere is button-holed at; the edges to pin 
be fastened upon a cardboard foundation. The’ the needles. A,crochet cord, made of purse- 
sections are ornamented at the edges with the § silk with tassels tied at the ends, is passed through 
separate leaves of the fir-cone sewn upon them. ‘ the covers and flannel, and keeps them together. 


‘ 
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KNITTED EDGING. 


BY MES. 


Make a cast on eight stitches, knit a-plain 
row. 


lst Row. Make one, knit two, purl one, knit 






a Ma 


Sgetcaaseaeser 
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one at the back, make one, purl two together, 
make one, purl two together. 
2nd Row. Make one, purl two together, knit 














JANE WEAVER. 





one at*the back, knit ‘ene, knit one at the back, 
knit four. ‘. 

8rd Row. Make one, knit four, knit one at 
the back, make one, purl two together, make one, 
purl two together. 

4th Row. Make one, purl two together, knit 
one at the back, knit one, knit one at the back, 
make two, slip one, knit one, pass the slipped 
stitch ove, slip one; pass the last stitch on the 
left-hand needle over the stitch next it ; knit one, 
pass the last stitch on the right-hand needle over 
it, and again pass the second stitch over the last. 
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COMFORTER IN TRICOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Half a dozen dark-red, half a 


dozen white Berlin wool. 


Make a chain of 166 stitches. Take up astitch 





* as if for tricot, then draw a loop through it, re- 
taining only this loop en the hook. 

Work off all rows as in tricot. Fér all follow- 
ing rows, insert the hook through the perpen- 








dicular stitch, and the horizontal lying next it; 
draw a loop through the two together, then a 
loop through that loop, and retain it on the hook, 
Continue to the end of the row. (See No. 2.) 
After working fifteen rows of, alternately, one 
white and one red, so that the concluding and 
commencing rows are of the same color, sew the 
comforter lengthwise together on the wrong side, 





then turn it on the right side, and crochet the 
open ends together with a few chain stitches. 

Make the little ball in the usual manner, over 
card-rings, or twist red and white wool several 
times loosely over two fingers, hold the bunch of 
wool firmly together between two fingers, cut the 
loops open on both sides, and make the balls 
round. Join them to the comforter with a few 
chain stitches. 


RUFFLE COLLAR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The ruffle may be made of muslin or net, quilled ; turn-down part of the collar, may be of colored 
according to design. The bows aud ends, with the } cambric, bound with the same material. 
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GAITER IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Quarter of a pound of white Berlin 
wool, medium-size bone hook. 

Begin at the side of the boot with a chain of 
four stitches; work one row of double, always 
picking up the back of the stitch. At the begin- 
ning of one row and end of the next always in- 
crease one stitch (this is to keep the increasé at 
the upper edge) by working two inte the same 
ditch; continue this until you have twenty 
stitches. The straight side is for the lower edge; 
then continue twelve rows without increase, after 





which decrease one by passing over the second 
stitch in the beginning of one row and end of the 
next; continue this until you have only four 
stitches left to correspond with the beginning. 


For the front of gaiter, work twenty double, 


on the sloping part just finished, picking up the 
back of stitch in returning as before. _ Increase 
one at the beginning of second .row and end of 
third row, and continue this increase until you 
have twenty-four stitches. In the next rows de- 


‘. 





crease one in every row (making the decrease 
at the lower edge) until you haye twenty stitches 
left ; join to the other side slope. 

For the strap, cast on eighteen stitches, work 
six rows of double backward and forward; join 
to the gaiter on both sides. Finish the bottom 
with five chain, pass over one, one double in the 
next. At the top, work two chain, pass over 
two, one treble. Repeat. 

A chain and tassels are run through here to 
tighten the ankle. The leg of the gaiter is 
worked in Point Muscowitze, and is begun at the 
treble row ; the crochet is left open at the back of 
the leg, and sewn together when finished. 

Ist Row. Point Muscowitze is worked thus: 
* one double; put the hook through the next 
stitch, draw up a loop, and work five chain; 
fasten through the same stitch with one double, 
one double inthe next stitch. Repeat from *. 

2nd Row. Double in every stitch, putting the 
hook ,through both threads of the stitch; con- 
tinue these rows three times more, making the 
points to come between those of the previous 
rows. At the end of the 11th row begin the in- 
crease by working two double into one at the 
beginning and end of every row, until you have 
twenty-two points ; then decrease as before until 
you have eighteen points. Work eight rows 
without increase, after which work eight rows 
with the imterease; this makes the leg the re- 
quired length. Finish with 

1st Row. Two chain, pass over one, one treble. 
Repeat. 

2nd Row. Double in every stitch. 

3rd Row. Five chain, pass over two, one 
double. Repeat. 

4th Row. Five chain, one double into the 
center of five chain of the last row, . Repeat. 
Make a chain sufficiently long to run, through 
the treble row to tie. To eover the treble row 
at the ankle, work five chain, pags over one point, 
one double all round. 





PATTERN FOR DARNING. 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN CROCHET. a 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. , te 


Materials: Crochet cotton, ‘No. 24, medium- 
size steel hook. 

Make a chain the length required. 

1 Row. Six treble, * six chain, pass over four, 
six treble. Repeat from *. 

Fasten off at the end of each row: 

2nd Row. Six chain, pass over the six treble, 
one double-treble into each of” the three first of 
the six’chain, * six chain, one doublé-treble into 
each of the remaining three of six ¢éhain, pass 
over the next six trebles, one double-treble into 
each of the first three of next six chain. Repeat 
from‘ last *.' 

3rd Row. Nine chain, * one treble into each 
stitch of the first six chain, six chain. Repeat 
from last *. 

Repeat the 2nd and 83rd rows alternately, until 
the work is sufficiently large, .To make the work 
neat, put the ends of thread in an even line, and 
work under the spaces of chainesftverdouble in 
each space. Graven nee By: 

For the 1st row of border, work all round one 
treble into every stitch, working five trebles into. 
one stitch at the corners. To make the, border 
work out correctly, this treble ‘Tow ‘Taust be dis 
visible by fourteen stitches. bs. >=" % 
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2nd Round. Eight ¢hain, pass over seven, six 
treble in successive stitches. Repeat until you 
get to the corners, then, after working the six 


treble, workfour chain, pass over four, three treble 
into one ; four chain, pass’ over four, six 
treble as before.” : 


8rd Round. Four chain, pass over four; * ten 
treble in successive stitches, four chain, pass over 
four. ' Repeat from * until you get to the corners, 
then, after the ten trebles, work two chain, pass 
over two, seven treble, working the fourth treble 
into thesame stitch as third, two chain, pass over 
two, ton treble as before. 
4th Round. Four chain, pass over four, five 
treble over the first five of ten treble, three chain, 
pass over three, one treble into each of the two 
following trebles. Repeat from beginning until 
you get to the corners ; after the two treble, work 
three chain, five treble, two chain, two treble on 
thé top 6f thé seven treble, three chain, five treble 
‘as before. - 
» 6th Round. Eight chain, pass over eight, six 
treble in stecessive stitches, working the first of 
these trebles into the third of the last five treble. 
“Repeat wil round. At the corners, eight chain, 





bpass over six, six treble, eight chain as before. 
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6th Round. One treble into every stitch at the 
corners, work two trebles into the third and 


fourth of the six treble. 


th Round. * Nine treble, six chain, pass over 
three. Repeat from *. At the corners, werk 
the nine treble, six chain, nine treble without 


passing over three. 


Sth Round. * Seven treble, four chain, pass 
over four, one treble into the center of six chain, 
fur chain, pass over four. Repeat from * all 


round 


chain. Repeat from * all round. 


jth Round. * Five treble on the top of seven 
ireble, five chain, pass over five, one treble on the 
top of last one treble in the previous row, five 





10th Rouud. * Three treble on the top of last 
five treble, seven chain, one treble on the top of 
the treble of last row, sevenchain. Repeat from 
* all round. |: 

11th Round. One double into the center of 
three treble, seven treble, five chain, pass over 
three, seven treble, Repeat from * all round. 

12th Round. One double into the sixth of the 
last seven’ treble, one chain, one double into the 
second of the seven’ treble below, four chain, pass 
over two, one double in the next, five chain, pass 
over two, one double in the next, five chain, pass 
over one, one double in the next, five chain, pass 
over two, One double in the next, four chain, pass 
over two. , Repeat from the beginning. 





BONNET-BOX. 


BY MRS. 





JANE WEAVER, 








A strong wood box, made in the circular form, , round the upper part. The top is ornamented with 
isthe foundation. The lower part is covered by { the eame pattern. White or colored braid, muslin 
aplaited valance, made of chintz or glazed calico { and colored silk or cambric, may be used for the 
ofsome bright color, covered with plaited muslin. { top. When the button-hole work is finished, the 

The design shows a part of the border falling } muslin is cut away according to design. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. ' a 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Te Recent MarniaGe of the only daughter of the Em- 
peror of Russia to the Duke of Edinburgh, the second son 
of the Queen of England, called forth all the inventive 
faculty of. the French dress makers. Hundreds of new 
dresses were made for the occasion, Beside all the immense 
trousseau for the bride, a vast number of costumes were 
dispatched for the ladies of the Court at St. Petersburg, in 
which they shone at the various entertainments given in 
honor of the marriage. Worth, the great “man milliner” 
of Paris, alone forwarded over one hundred and fifty dresses 
to Russia. The greater proportion of these dresses are in 
the style of the sixteenth century. They are splendid, it is 
true, but they are decidedly stiff, and exactly like the cos- 
tumes worn by Anne Boleyn and Diana de Poitiers. The 
sixteenth century, from beginning to end, is ransacked for 
inspirations, and our leaders of fashion are copying the por- 
traits of Queen Claude of France, and of Marie de Medicis, 
From Francis I. to Henry IV. all the noted beauties are laid 
under contribution. Worth. appears to have made it an 
almost absolute rule, iu his latest productions, to go back to 
these far-off days, for his models. He reproduces in this win- 
ter’s costume, for ple, the dress worn in the time of 
the fuppish Henri Trois, of his mother, Catharine de Medicis, 
and of her contemporary, Queen Elizabeth. Take, for 
instance, the alteration from the full basques into those 
worn in Henri IIL.’s reign; now we have them smooth, 
shapely, and closely fitting as corsets; again,in the newest 
costumes we see Cutharine de Medicis sleeves, that look like 
armour, close-fitting, with stiffly-plaited poufs; there is the 
aumoniére, or bag, depending low from the universal chate- 
laine, from which the owner is supposed to dispense her 
alms; and, lastly, we have the Medici fraise, and the Eliza- 
bethian ruff. 

Those persons who have been fortunate enough to have 
seen Christine Nilsson as “ Valentine,” in the Huguenots, 
will have an excellent idea of what the newest and most 
fantastic style is for ordinary wear; and if a picture can be 
found of Marie de Medici, there will be an evening-dress of 
the latest fashion. It is quite impossible to explain these 
new dresses, and it is almost as impossible to understand 
them after a careful inspection. The lines are all straight 
and stiff, (an admirable style, h er, for short people,) 
the front of the dress is all in one piece, like the Gabrielle 
dress of » few years ago, or it opens straight down the front, 
just showing the perfectly plain piece which may be under- 
neath; the waist is extremely long; the bodies are laced 
down the back, and the lace around the neck is held upright 
with a collar of the same material as the dress, and lined 
with stiff net; even for ball-dresses the shoulders are sur- 
rounded with an upright fraise, or frill of lace. The sleeves 
are close at the hand, and puffed, some all the way up, some 
only from the elbow, and either round the arm or length- 
wise. One of the dresses sent to Russia was in the Anne Boy- 
len style, yet elegant and simple; it was made of turquoise- 
blue damask, without any ornament save a black velvet 
chatelaine bag. The front of the dress opened over a plain 
piece of black velvet; the upright collarette was of Venetian 
point, and the sleeves were black velvet. A ladder of blue 
satin bows decorated the outside of the sleeve. 

Of course, these fashions are not yet by any means general, 
and can scarcely ever become so, except among very rich 
people. For such a style of dress as we have described, very 
rich material should be used, and these are by no means 
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within the compass of people in general. But equally, 
matter of course, the fashions will Le so modified tbat they 
will come within the reach of all, and in a little while » 
will find brocades and damasks, and velvets, popular fy 
those who can afford the expense, and figured silks, brocady 
woolen materials, ¢te., for those whose purses are not sofal, 

The standing collars and ruffs for the neck have forsmy 
time heralded these changes in the fashions, and We mp 
pose that the fickle goddess, who for so long a time hy 
allowed her votaries to sacrifice to her much as they pleas 
will by-and-by banish all our graceful frills and flounca 
and the fluffy, flimsy lady of to-day will be transforms 
(gradual as the change may be) into the uncompromisigg 
wooden woman of a year hence. 

Ove CLUBs are so arranged that the person getting wy 
club can earn either a premium engraving alone, or anexty 
copy alone, or both an extra copy and an engraviug, Som, 
like J. B., write, “I want only the engraving for a py 
mium : how many subscribers must I get, and at what price? 
Others say, “I don’t wish a picture, but the extra copy: whit 
are your terms for clubs of this character?” Still others ay, 
“T desire both an extra copy and the engraving : what mt 
of club must I send to earn them?” Hence the arrangemat 
of our clubs in three classes, to suit all these descriptions ¢ 
persons. See the Prospectus! 

How To Purcuase Frrs—In purchasing furs, a sure tat 
of what dealers call a “prime” fur, is the length and de 
sity of the down next the skin; this can readily be dete 
mined by blowing a brisk current of air from the moub 
“against the set of the fur.” If the fibre opens readily, 
exposing the skin to the view, reject the article; but if th 
dowu is so dense that the breath cannot penetrate it, ora 
most shows but a small portion of skin, tho article mayk 
accepted, 

Burron-Hoite Bovquets.—At a recent flower-show, it 
London, various prizes were offered for Button-Hole Ba 
quets, with the following result: 1st Prize —Pretty bouqut, 
consisting of a yellow Rose-bud, mounted with small spmys 
of Forget-me-not, having amongst it on one side, one pipd 
Kalosanthes coccinea, and on the other side one pip of 
@ pure white flower, resembling Bouvardia or Jasmine, 
2ud Prize—A small spray of red Cowbretwm purpura, 
backed with a piece of Maiden-hair Fern. 

Angad or OrHers.—The Jackson (Minn.) Republica 
says :— Lively, witty and attractive is ‘ Peterson’ and, # 
usual, much earlier than all others. We see now why all 
the ladies prefer it. Because they can get the styles, and 
have their new dresses made, before any other magazine & 
published.” 

Tne Gems or ART was so popular, last year, as » premium, 
that we shall continue it for this year. It consists, of twenty 
five of the best steel emgravings that have appeared in this 
magazine, We will send it, in place of the premium pie 
ture, “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” if preferred. 

Supscrisers, whether they buy “Peterson” of new 
dealers, or subscribe direct to this office, can have any d 
the premium engravings, by remitting fifty cents to 0.4 
Peterson, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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In ls Never Too Lats to make up clubs for this maga- 
me. Additions to clubs may be made, at any time during 
the year, at the prices paid by the rest of the club; and when 
additional names have been added to fill up a new 
dub, the getter-up is entitled to a new premium or pre- 
giums. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always 
ye supplied. All clubs must begin with the January number. 


Jax Mosr Arrractive.—Says the Coldwater (Mich.) Re- 
; “Peterson's Magazine is the most attractive two- 
dollar monthly published, and we are not surprised at the 
number of subscribers—fifty-five—it has in our city. 

Ju fishion department is unusually reliable, and contains 








sllthe latest styles of the season,” 
§ — 
fr You Wisu 10 Econom1ze, take “ Peterson's Magazine.” 

[tis only two dollars a year instead of four. “We know of 
flounes, HE other periodical,” says the Sharon Springs (N. Y.) Ga- 
usformel wité, “which gives so much for so little money.” It is 
rousing emphatically the maguzine for the times. 

. Iv Answer TO NumERovs Inquiries, we say that we do 
DE Ws Boot send specimens of the premium engravings gratis. We 
anexin ‘mish these engravings to subscribers, af cost, merely to 
+ Some, dilige them. If we did not own the plates, we could not 
fe aiord to supply them for less than five dollars. 
Y: wit Biowixa Bussres—This charming steel engraving is 
ners ay, an original picture, painted in Rome by a celebrated 
hat apt and was obtained there, by the editor, expressly for 
gement 
oma this magazine. Mae 
Never To Praise anybody to their face,and never to 

speak ill about them behind their back, was a maxim of 
ure tat good old Bishop Beveridge, and an excellent one it was. 
nd den- nstasla 
© deter To se CHEERFUL, as well as good-tempered, not only 
mouh % makes those around you happier, but actually improves 
readi,  yourown beauty. A sour disposition means an ugly face. 
t if the 
It, or at 
may be 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. By her Daughter, 
ow, in Martha Somerville. 1 vol., crown 8 vo. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
le Ba & ere—Mrs. Somerville was one of the most remarkable wo- 
uquet, men of her time. Thousands of our readers, we have no 
sprays doubt, obtained their first knowledge of chemistry, astro- 
pipa  Bomy, and other sciences, at school, from the text-books she 
pip of Wrote. Her proficiency in the studies that have’ generally 
smine, | Ueenallotted to man, as belonging to his peculiar province, 
ureum, especially the mathematics, is well known. But it is not so 

well understood that, as a wife and mother, she was tho- 
toughly devoted to her family, or that she was passionately 
bli, | “dof poetry, was a good musician, painted from nature, 
nd, 28 md in society never paraded her superior knowledge, but 
hy all was always womanly and modest. Her religious fuith also 
a, and was deep and sincere, and she held to it to the last hour of 
ino» | Mt life, which attained to the great age of ninety-two. 
Her achievements in science were the more remarkable, 
from the fact that, when she began to study, her sex was 
nium, almost entirely debarred from education. It was not until 
renty the had become a widow, and afterward married her second 
n this husband, that she found any encouragement, even in her 
n pie own home, to pursue her studies. The volume before us, 
in addition to personal recollections, contains selections from 
the letters of Mrs. Somerville, so that we have, as a result, a 
very complete picture of her life and character. 
va Which Shall It Be? By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol.,8 vo, Boston: 
Cl Loring.—A former novel by this writer, “ The Wooing 0” It,” 
had much popularity ; and we think “ Which Shall It Be?” 
w good, if not better, 











Verses. By H. H. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers — 
There are some charming verses in this unpretending little 
volume. The author has poetic feeling, a large intellectual 
culture, and a taste that has been refined by travel and asso- 
ciations. Some of the descriptions of places and scenes 
abroad are particularly happy. “Poppies on The Wheat,” 
“My Lighthouses,” and “The Singer’s Hills,” are a few 
of the many poems of thischaracter. In a different vein, but 
as fine in their way, are “The True Ballad of The King's 
Singer,” “Resurgam,” and “A Christmas Symphony.” 
Still different, and turning wholly on the affections, are 
“ Waiting,” “ Burnt Ships,” “ Best,” “ Forgive,” and various 
shorter poems of a like character. “When the Baby 
Died,” and “ The Prince is Dead,” will be, however, among 
the most popular in the volume, because they will go home to 
every mother’s heart, It must not be thought that we have 
named all the gems of the book, nor the quarter of them: 
we have only mentioned a few, here and there, that we have 
happened to light on? Dainty type and paper, suggestive 
illustrations, and a flexible binding, make thie little collec- 
tion of poems just the book for the cultivated reader. 

Nancy, By Rhoda Broughton. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The writer of this novel ws favorably 
known to the reading public as the author of “ Cometh Up 
As a Flower,” “ Red As A Rose is She.” etc., etc. In some 
respects this is her best work: in others, perhaps, it is the 
worst. The story opens with a description of the brothers 
and sisters of a large family making taffy ; and nothing can 
be more natural: nor can the pictures of these young people, 
all through the book, easily be excelled. Directly there ap- 
pears on the stage alover, who finally marries the heroine, 
“ Nancy ;” and then begin the complications of the plot, 
which, in justice to the author and publisher, we refrain 
from describing. We may say, however, that the causes for 
the difference, which arises between the married pair, appear 
to us inconsiderable, The truth is, that, not only in “ Nancy,” 
but in most recent novels also, what strikes us as quite re- 
markable, is the poverty of invention on the part of the 
authors. The present race of novelists seems to have no 
constructive power. 

The Life of Edwin Forrest, With Reminiscences and Per- 
sonal Recollections. By James Rees. With Portrait and Aulo- 
graph. 1vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers — 
No American tragedian ever rose so high in his profession, 
or remained popular so long, as the late Edwin Forrest. 
Since his death, there have been numerous calls for anau- 
thentic biography of him, The task has been undertaken, 
at last, by Mr. James Rees, who was acquainted with Mr. 
Forrest intimately, and is himself well known as an able 
critic of the drama and of actors. The volume abounds with 
anecdote, reminiscences, and personal recollections. 

T he Beautiful Fiend. By E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—No American novelist 
retains her popularity better than Mrs. Southworth, and the 
reason is that her plots are always full of action. Whatever 
else may be said of her stories,no one can deny that she 
keeps the reader’s interest alive, This is her last novel. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol. 24 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Miss Alcott writes as charmingly 
as ever, in this new story, “Cupid and Chow-Chow.” ‘The 
illustrations, by Addie Ledyard, are very graceful. 

Europe Viewed Through American Spectacles. By C. C. Fulton. 
1 vol., 8 vo.. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This is a hand- 
some volume, recording a tour abroad, and is quite superior 
to ordinary works of travel. 

One Year at a Boarding-School. By Agnes Phelps. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Loring.—A story of boarding-school life 
which is evidently drawn from past experience. 

Good Lueck. By Paul Cobden. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.—A pleasant story for the young, with the excel- 
leat moral, that good-luck is g lly good cond 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tae CHENEY AMERICAN S1Lks.—The progress of Ame- 
rican manufactures, especially in the higher branches, is 
well illustrated by the success of the silks made by. the 
firm of Cheney Brothers. The black silks have been known, 
for some time, as far surpassing any foreign silke at the 
same price. In durability they have no rivals: we heard a 
lady complain, “ that, if anything, they wore too long;” and 
not having any cotton in them, they do not crumple, or 
crease, when sat upon. Cheney Brothers also facti 
silks of all the new colors. We have a specimen card be- 
fore us, with six different colors, eight shades to each color, 
forty-eight in all: and this card isonly one of many of its 
kind: so that the colors they make are, so to speak, count- 
less.. Some of the shades.of blue, olive, gray, and brown, 
are qualled in delicacy. It gives us real pleasure to call 
attention to these silks, not only because they are so emi- 
nently deserving, but also because they can be bought for 
but little more than half the price that a French silk would 
cost of the same quality. 


A Girt ror A Lapy.—The West Meriden (Conn.) Morn- 
ing Call says:—“ Nothing can be more appropriate for a 
gentleman to present to a lady, than a year’s subscription 
to that best, most reliable and complete of all the literary 
and fashionable periodicals, Petrerson’s Lapy’s Maaa- 
ZINE. Peterson’s is everywhere pronounced the best ladies’ 
magazine extant, besides being the cheapest literary and 
fashion publication in the world. Its colored fashion- 
plates are superb: it is the universal favorite among the 
fair sex ; it never had, nor ever will have, a successful rival. 
It gives more that is entertaining and valuable, and for less 
money, than any other serial in the country; it is always 
fresh, sparkling, and brilliant in its contents, replete with 
matters of interest and usefulness, and is ever an indispen- 
sable visitor at the family fire-side.” 


“Best my THe Wor.ip.”—The editor of the Jonesboro’ 
(Tenn.) Union Flag says :—* We do not hesitate to say, that 
we believe Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine to be the 
Best Lady’s Magazine in the world. We have seen and 
read many, and this, above all others, is our choice. It has 
been our companion from boyhood, and never has failed in 
superiority either in fine engravings, excellent reading, or 
ladies’ patterns. Mr. J. 8. Mathes, of this place, got up a 
club of twenty-four in Jonesboro’, last year, for this valu- 
able monthly, and we now call especial attention to the 
Prospectus of ‘Peterson’ in another column. One of the 
most popular female writers in this country, Miss Fannie 
Hodgson, of Knoxville, is a constant contributor to this 
magazine. It is not only the best but the cheapest.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PETERSON’s MaGazINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Save Money by subscribing for a good ladies’ maga- 
zine, fur you get invaluable receipts and patterns, to say 

thing of the engravings and stories, worth five times as 
much as you pay. 














MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M: D. 


No. ITl.—Temporary on Mitx Trern. 
Having pointed out the dangers and difficulties, the sym- 
pethetic irritations and diseases of teething, it becomes 
important for the mother to know something of their de- 


rnin 
velopment, and how, by proper regimen and 

previous to the cutting of the teeth, and during the proces, 
much suffering may be prevented, Bis 

By ignorance and injudicious management, this has be 
come the most critical period of childhood, as the Tate 
mortality has been placed as high as one-sixth to onethin 
of all the children who undergo it. ; 

The symptoms of teething should be cognizant to the mp 

ther, lest she be needlessly alarmed. . These are, in genen| 
terms, increased flow of saliva, swelling and heat of the 
gums, increased thirst, with a desire to be nursed more frp 
quently; it becomes fretful and restless, with occasions 
flushings of the cheeks, sudden fits of crying and Starting 
from sleep, with oftimes a tendency to vomit, and loosengy 
of the bowels. During this period the child should bemug, 
exercised in the open air, the bowels be kept, freely open, it 
required, by the mildest means, and the nursing mother 
should avoid all stimulating food and drinks. : 

Pressure upon the gums will be found to be very gratefal 
to the child, which, in a measure, benumbs their sensibility, 
and lessens the pain. For this purpose the ivory or rubber 
ring is the most suitable, as it is void of danger; while the 
gentle friction of the gums by the finger of the nurseorm 
ther is also very pleasing tothe infant. Some mothers,em. 
cially Germans, are accustomed to give their infantsa smalj 
bag containing sugar to suck, whenever they are fretfulan 
uneasy, especially during teething—a custom which is ce 
surable, for in time it does injury to the digestive organ 
and should therefore be discarded. : 

Children brought up by the hand or by the bottle, or wit 
are feeble and delicate, suffer more or less from difficult de. 
tition. The gums become painfully inflamed and swollen, 
very hot, deep red or purple, and intolerant of pressure, 
The cheeks are flushed, eyes red and watery, and the head 
quite hot. The saliva runs from the mouth most profusely, 
except in some cases when the fever becomes so great, ani 
the thirst so extreme, that the secretions appear to be dried 
up for a time. 

In those cases lancing the gums is of the first important, 
and, secondly, the quantity of nourishment should be di- 
minished ; and if fed, instead of being nursed, the only fool 
that is permissable is milk and water. The bowels should 
not be allowed to become constipated, but kept slightly r- 
laxed, and the head should be kept cool, by being freely 
sponged with cold water every night and morning, even 
though it may be deemed advisable to resort to tho warm 
hip-bath daily, which relaxes the skin, abates the fever,and 
diminishes the determination of blood to the head. 

The practice of nurses administering “ drops,” or opiates, 
to infants, was condemned months since in these article, 
and if continued, or now resorted to by the mother to quiet 
her infant while teething, will be found to be frought with 
much danger. It is far more physiological, if the child be 
restless at night, to take it from its little bed, and earry it 
ahout in a well-ventilated room for a short time, sponge its 
face and hands, and even its body, and refreshing sleep will 
generally follow. ; 

In the case of the milk teeth, it is not necessary to say that 
all sweetmeats, candies, pastry, rich cakes, etc., tend to de 
stroy the delicate enamel by local effect, and constitution- 
ally, through the medium of the stomach, which these arti- 
cles derange, and thus also their injurious effects are mani 
fested upon the teeth, causing them early to decay. 





HORTICULTURAL. 
’ Prants as WEATHER Gutpes.—It is well known that cer 
tain plants are very sensitive to changes in the atmosphere, 
and by their behavior, the opening and closing of their 
leaves and flowers, etc., serve as natural barometers to ind+ 





cate the coming weather. A Prussian horticulturist—Mt 
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Hanneman, of Proskau, gives the signs he has found relia- 
ble with respect to the following plants, The small bind- 
weed (Convolvulus arvensis,) and the corn pimpernel, or 
man’s weatherglass (Anagallis arvensis) expand their 
fowers at the approach of wet weather, whilst on the other 
band the different varieties of clover contract their leaves 
jefore rain. If fine, bright weather is in prospect, the 
leaves of the chickweed (Stellaria media) unfold, and its 
fowers remain awake and erect up till mid-day. When the 
droops and its flowers do not expand, rain may be ex- 
t The half-opening of the flowers is a sign that the 
wet will not last long. . The Burnet saxifrage (Pimpinella 
sxifraga) indicates the coming weather in the same man- 
g#. As tothe small Cape mbrigold (Calendula pluvialis,) 
gould it open at six or seven, A. M., and not close till four, 
P.M, we may reckon on settled weather; if the flower con- 
tines sleeping after seven, it betokens rain. In the case of 
the corn and common sow thistle (Sonchus arvensis and 
dleraceus,) the non-closing of the flower-heads warns us that 
it will rain next day; whilst the closing of them denotes 
fine weather. Respecting the weather indications of blad- 
der-ketmir (Hibiscus trionum,) the stemless ground thistle 
(Carduus acaulis,) marsh marigold (Caltha palustris) creep- 
ing crowfoot (Ranunculus repens,) wood sorrel (Oxalis ace- 
tosella,) and other species of the Oxalis genus, rain may con- 
fidently be expected when the flowers of the first do not 
open, when the calyx of the second close, and when the rest 
fold their leaves. We may also look for wet weather if the 
F wade bedstraw (Galium verum,) becomes inflated and gives 
outa strong odor. Finally, the approach of rain is indicated 
in the case of the yellow wood anemone (Anemone ranun- 
quloides) by the closing of the flowers, and in that of the 

windflower (Anemone nemorosa) by their drooping. 








HOME CIRCLE. 

Waar 1s A Wire For?—We do not know who is the au- 
thor of the following, for we find it floating about unack- 
nowledged. It is so true, however, that we copy it, in order 
that the half million readers of “ Peterson” may have the 
benefit of it; and in copying it, we endorse every word it 
sys. It does not discourage housewifry knowledge; far 
from it; but it declares a man wants something more in a 
wife. “What does a man need a wife for? It is- not merely 
to sweep the house, and make the beds, and darn the socks, 
and cook the meals. If this is all when a young man calls 
tosee a lady, send him into the pantry to taste the bread 
andcake she has made; send him to inspect the needle- 
work and bed-making, or put a broom into her hands, and 
send him to witness its use. Such things are important, and 
the wise young men will quietly look afterthem. But what 
the true man next wants of a wife is her companionship, 
sympathy, and love, The way of life has many dreary places 
in it, and man needs a companion to go with him. A man 
is sometimes overtaken with misfortune ; he meets with fail- 
ure and defeat; trials and temptations beset him, and he 
needs one to stand by and sympathize. He has some stern 
battles to fight with poverty, with enemies, and with sin, 
and he needs a woman that, while he puts his arm around 
her, and feels that he has something to fight for, will help 
him to fight; that will put her lips to his ear and whisper 
words of counsel, and Ker hand to his heart, and impart new 
inspirations. All through life—through storm and through 
sunshine, conflict, and victory, through adverse and favoring 

/ winds—man needs a woman’s love; the heart yearns for it. 
A sister's or a mother's love will hardly supply the need. 
Yet many seck for nothing further than success in house- 
work, Justly enough, half of these get nothing more. The 
other half, surprised above measure, have gotten more than 
they sought. Their wives surprise them by bringing a 
nobler idea of marriage, and disclosing a treasury of courage, 
sympathy, and love,” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Feataen Beps on Matraesses.—Many, perliaps, of oar 
readers, who rank “the downy couch” high upon their list 
of indispensable comforts, will be surprised to learn that 
writers on the means of preserving health, have almost una- 
nimously, included feather beds among the means calcu- 
lated to rob the system of its due degree of vigor, 

In youth, especially, feather beds, like every other species 
of luxury, by causing a premature development of the sys- 
tem without strength proportionate’ to the rapidity of its 
growth, often lay the foundation for many of those diseases 
by which multitudes are consigned to an early grave. 

Even in persons of maturer years, by the undue degree of 
heat they accumulate around the body during sleep, and the 
profuse perspiration then induced, in the milder seasons of the 
year, their tendency is to enervate the constitution, and lay 
it open to serious impressions from trifling degrees of cold. 

A mattress, composed of some soft and élastic material, 
as hair or moss, ought, therefore, to be invariably preferred. 
The latter, with a proper amount of covering, will be found 
sufficiently warm for health and comfort, during even the 
severest nights of winter. 

Dr. Darwin has advised that young children “should not 
lie on very hard beds, as it may occasion them to rest on too 
few parts at a time, which hardens these parts by pressure, 
and prevents their proportionate growth.” A bed, such as 
is here described, would most undoubtedly be improper at 
any period of life. There isa véry material difference, how- 
ever, between a soft and elastic mattress, and a bed so hard 
as to occasion uneasiness to the parts with which it is in 
contact: From sleeping on the former, even the most deli- 
cate need not be deterred by any apprehensions of the in- 
jurious consequences to which the doctor alludes. 

If ever feather beds be admissible, it is in the case of the 
aged, who are nearly as susceptible to the influence of cold 
as-infants; to such, therefore, a warm bed is often a matter 
of indispensable comfort. 








FLORICULTURE., 

Piants FoR Drawinc-Room VasrEs.—At one of the South 
Kensington Horticultural shows, prizes were offered for the 
best display of plants in vases; and the following is the 
arrangement of the best: 1sf Prize—A small trumpet-shaped 
vase, having three other carved trumpets rising from the 
same vase ; this was nicely decorated with blue coniflowers 
(Centaurea cyanus,) climbing Fern, (Lygodium japonicum,) 
and grasses. 2nd Prize.—A dish, out of which rose a trum- 
pet-vase, with two blooms of crimson Cactus, and two of 
White Water Lily, a few Fern fronds, and some. grasses, 
prettily arranged. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ra Bvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 

Stock for Soup—Take a pot of any sort which will hold 
about five quarts of water; put in three pounds of beef (the 
round is the best) with the water; salt to taste; put it on the 
fire, let it boil, and then take off the fat as soon as it comes 
to the top; this must be done several times, till it is quite 
free from grease; then put in a few carrots, one ortwo tur- 
nips, and the heart of a cabbage. In France earomel is 





always added to color it. Some burnt sugar or burnt onion 
does as well. Then put it cn a very slow fire for several 
¢ hours to simmer. 
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French Stewed Oyaters-—Wash fifty fine large oysters in 
their own liquor, then strain it into a stew-pan, putting the 
oysters in @ pan of cold water; season the liquor with a 
large glass of Madeira, the juice of two lemons, six or seven 
blades of mace, and a small grated nutmeg, Boil the sea- 
soned liquor, and skim and stir it well. When it comes to 
a boil, put in the oysters. Give them one good stir; and 
then immediately take them from the fire; transfer them to 
a deep dish, and send them to table. They should not boil. 

Bean Soup.—Put a piece of pickled pork in a pot with 
two quarts of water, In another pot put one quart of dried 
beans, after being picked and washed. As soon as the beans 
begin to boil take them out, put them in a colander to drain, 
then put them in with the pork, and cover the whole with 
water. Boil them till they are quite soft. 

Cheap Vegetable Soup.—One pound of potatoes, and one 
pound of onions, peeled and boiled gently together for an 
hour in two quarts of water, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and two ounces butter, stirred into it just before it is served, 
will make a very savory dish. 

To Boil Salt Fish.—Wash the fish, and put it in soak over- 
night. Put on in cold water, and let it simmer gently. A 
fish of five or six pounds will be done in about an hour from 
the time it is put into the cold water. Serve with parsnips 
and egg sauce, 


VEGETABLES. 

Purée of Dried Peas.—Soak a quantity of peas in water for 
twenty-four hours. Throw the water away, and put the 
peas in a sauce-pan with a couple of onions stuck with 
cloves, a bunch of thyme and parsley, a couple of bay leaves 
whole pepper, and salt to taste. Fill up the sauce-pan with 
cold water, and set the contents to boil until the peas are 
thoroughly done. Drain off the water, pass the peas through 
a hair-sieve, and work them in a sauce-pan on the fire with 
a piece of butter, until the purée is quite hot, moistening 
with a little stock if the purée be too stiff. A piece of bacon 
boiled with the peas is an improvement. 


Stewed Carrots—Scrape and wash five or six good-sized 
carrots, slice them rather thick, lay them in a sauce-pan, 
and just cover with cold water; sprinkle in a little sult, and 
let it simmer until soft; drain off all the water, then pour 
over them half a pint of good cream, a little piece of mace, 
‘a spoonful of butter, and a little finely-chopped parsley ; let 
this simmer ten minutes, and serve hot. The dark colored, 
sweet carrot is the best for stewing. 

Maccaroni.—Purchase that which is white and clean, as it 
is liable to insects... Wash it and putit into a sauce-pan ; pour 
over just enough milk and water to cover the quantity 
cooked, and let it simmer slowly for half an hour; then put 
it into a baking-dish, sprinkle a little salt and cayenne over 
it, and a piece of butter; grate old cheese and bread crumbs 
thickly over, and add some cream or new milk, and put it 
in the oven to brown. Serve hot. 


SANITARY AND TOILET, 


Hair Restorer:—One ounce of tincture of cantharides, one 
ounce of spirits of rosemary, four ounces of olive-oil. Well 
shake every time it is used, and rub a small quantity on the 
skin of the head every evening before going to bed, and in 
the morning, after the head has been well washed with cold 
water, and dried. 

Lip-Salve-—T wo ounces of virgin wax, two ounces of hog’s 
lard, helf an ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of oil of sweet 

lmonds, two drachms of balsam of Peru, two drachms of 
alkanet-root, cut small, six raisins cut small, and a lump of 
fine sugar. Simmer these ingredients together a little while, 
then strain it off into little jars. 

To Remove a Wart.—Rub sal-ammoniac on the wart twice 
a day until it disappears. 














How to Cure Chapped Hands.—Take three drac! . 
camphor, three drachms of white bees-wax, three drachny 
of spermaceti, and two ounces of olive oil. Put 
gether in a cup on the stove, where they will melt 
and form a white ointment in a few minutes, If 
be affected, anoint them on going to bed, and put on a puiy 
of gloves, A day or two will suffice to heal them, id 

A Useful Medicine—One who knows assures us’ that ne 
peated doses of a few drops of clove oil, in which 
las been dissolved, form an excellent cure for 
bowel complaints. One pennyworth of the oil will 
about a pennyworth of the camphor. 

Nervous Tincture—Take three and a half ounces of 
phor julep, three and a half ounces of peppermint = 






three drachms of syrup of saffron, one drachm of 
of camphor, well mixed. Three tablespoonfuls to be 
when required. 

Silk Dresses, when taken off, should have the dust 
shaken out of them, and afterward they should be 
with a clean handkerchief or linen cloth, then 
folded, and laid by in drawers, and covered with paper, _ 


Pomatum.—Melt half an ounce of spermaceti, and the, 
gradually mixing with it four ounces of sweet almond ofl, 
Perfume it according to taste. Ottar of roses is cont ete 
best. 

Wash for the Complexion —One ounce of honey, mixed with 
a pint of lukewarm water, used when cold, is an er, 
remedy for sunburns and freckles. 


7 


MISCELLANEOUS. 1 


To Clarify Drippings—Cut up into picces that will mel 
easily, either mutton or beef cripping—it is as well to keep 
each kind separate—put it into a pan with some culd water, 
When the water comes.to a boil, throw in a little salt, and 
let it. boil three minutes, then strain the whole through 
a hair-sieve into a basin; when cold and thoroughly se 
take off the cake of dripping, and scrape any impurities 
that may remain off the bottom, where they will have 
settled. It is sometimes necessary to repeat this Process 
two or even three times, but with ordinary dripping once 
will suffice. 

Omelet.—In mixing an omelet, the simplest form consi 
in beating up two eggs in a basin, with salt and pepper to 
taste, and a pinch of minced parsley. There are people who 
add pieces of bread-crumb and a few morsels of butter; but 
the admixture of water or milk with the eggs is much to be 
deprecated. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Wa.k1ne-Dress or Ligut-GREEN Srux.—The skirt 
is. trimmed with ruffles, headed by puffings, the 
ruffle being much the widest. The tunic is of white cash 
mere, opep in front, trimmed with a broad gimp, and 
slightly looped up low on the hips. The waist of the tunic _ 
has a silk vest. Straw bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon, 
and a large pearl buckle, 

Fig. 1.—Carriace-Dress or VIOLET-COLORED Veuver— 
The skirt is perfectly plain. The over-dress is of a oft 
gray-colored camel’s-hair, elaborately braided, and 
with a worsted fringe. The deep cuffs, and the corsage’! 
around the,neck, are also braided. The over-dress is fast 
ened all the way down the front by cord and large buttons. 
Violet-colored velvet hat, 

Fie. 111.—Hovse-Dress or Waite Guexapiwe.—The uw 
der-skirt is made with puffings running lengthwise as far 8 
the knee, under which is inserted pink silk or ribbon. 
upper skirt is a long Polonaise, with a puffing edged on 
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é with a ruffie, and pink ribbon is also run under 
safing. The sleeves and half-open waist. are trimméd 
with the skirts. Lace and pink roses in the hair. 
w.—Hovse-Derss or Bive Fovtard.—The under- 
with four plaited ruffles at the back, and with 
one deep ruffle, headed by @ puffing, in front. The over- 
{ress is a Polonaise of the silk, ruffied in front, but plain at 
: and trimmed with a bow and ends of blue ribbon 
wthesides. A large bow of ribbon, without ends, is placed 
stthe waist at the back, Sleeve nearly tight to the arm, 

vith a full puff at the top. 

ro y—Evenine-Dress of WHITE TULLE ovER Wuite 
gus, embroidered in long sprays of roses and morning- 
garies, with leaves. The cut high at the back and 
of the shoulders, but low in front. Green silk tunic, open 

to show the under-dress, lined with white silk, and 
looped back with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. v.—Mournine Costume or Brack CasHMERE.—The 
skirtis made with a plaited Tuffle, headed by a deep bias 
tand-of crepé. A plain black cashmere wrap, opening in 
front, With @ cape over it, ‘trimmed with @ narrow tape 
fringe. Biack crepé bonnet and veil. 

fio. vi.—Morn1na-Dress or Buack AND VIOLET Casu- 
wats, fitting the figure half tightly ; it is closed un the right 
tide instead of the front, and is trimmed with buttons and 
wAstrican fur trimming; this trimming also ornaments 
theneck, the cuffs of the sleeves, and the pockets. 

Fis. yut.—Watxine-Dress, Back anp Froxz, of Muic- 
yoxsrre-Cotonep Poptin, trimmed with satin of a much 
darker shade of the same color; not only the bias folds of 
the bottom of the skirt are piped with this darker color, but 
the top of the folds, the sides of the front width, basque, and 
deevesare all ornamented with the satin. 

GeweratL Remarxs.—We also give several new hats in 
ourwood-cuts. The first is of black straw, trimmed with a 
black wing, a gray gauze veil, tied loosely around the crown, 
and pink roses. The second hat is of black velvet, trimmed 
with black silk velvet, crimson roses, and a black. feather. 
Tho third hat is of dark-brown straw, trimmed with rib- 
bons of the shades of brown and tea-roses. The fourth hat 
is of gray straw, trimmed with blue ribbon, a gray wing, 


ab of pink hawthorn at the back, and a wreath of the 
hawthorn under the brim. 


also give a beautiful and dressy style of a blue water- 

woof, trimmed with braid. 
gh nominally we are writing the spring fashions, 
inréality nothing is seen but the wraps and old dresses of 
the winter. The cold, dusty weather makes this a necessity 
ind fashion, somehow, seems to make it obligatory that no 
new costume shall appear till Easter. But from the peeps 
that we have had of the new styles, a change, though a slow 
te, seems to be gradually taking place in the style of 
dis. Little by little the full, bunched-out tunic will dis- 
appear, and yield to skirts almost plain at the back, “a con- 
simmation devoutly to be wished for” by short, stout peopie, 
bat which will-make the tall and slender look taller and more 
tender than before. Pointed waists will take the place of the 
fund ones, with sashes; the bodies are already slightly open, 
‘dare ornamented with a high ruff, (in this fashion the long, 
tender throat has the advantage,) and stiff, rich materials, 
brocades, anti the like, will displace the flimsy silk, Alto- 
#ther, it will be an older atid stiffer fashion than the be- 
tified, puffy, be-ribboned.. costume that we have so long 
worm, making, perhaps, both the yourg and old look older. 
Tur Rorr, on Fraree, is indispensable to all dresses now, 
being worn even with. morning dresses, or, in {ts place, is 
tmetimes seen a small uptight collar, made of velvet, or of 
the material of the dress, as the case may be. 
A kind of Conster, fitting like a soldier's cuirass of the 
den time, hae obtained great favor in Paris; it is made of 


siderably below the waist. Qur readers will see how stiff 
and rigid the slow-coming new fashions will be. But the 
young belles are by no means willing to resign all the grace- 
ful styles of Louis XV., as they have been adapted to more 
modern use, and but few of the new fashions have as yet 
appeared on the street. 
Movrwing Costumes retain the same general style of 
colored dresses, but are more plainly trimmed. For deep 
mourning, ruffies are seldom seen, but bias folds of crepé or 
cashmere take théir place ; the crepé folds are put on under 
the cashmere ones, but they are fewer in number. The over- 
dresses, in deep mourning, are frequently only finished with 
a hem, or at most a narrow bias fold. But the inevitable 
ruff is put on either in crepé or cashmere. Bombazine has 
been almost entirely replaced by cashmere, which wears so 
much better, aud iooks equally well. 

In order to suit the high ruffs, and genera) style of dress, 
the hair is worn higher on the head than it was six months 
ago. The bulk has changed its position. Instead of being 
massed as a chignon at the back, it is combed up from the 
nape of the neck to the top of the head, and there arranged 
in light puffs and curls. Heavy frizzettes have disappeared, 
but false hair has by no means followed their example, for 
there is quite as much, if not more, worn than at this period 
last year, only it is managed differently. It is prepared in 
long switches, which are all hair, and can be twisted into a 
coil and pinned, either as a coronet or as a Josephine knot, 
into loops, bows, or puffs—in fact, into twenty different 
styles, and it is infinitely more natural-looking than the stiff, 
formal chignuns which were pinned on in one solid mass at 
the back of the head. Curls of all sorts and sizes, from the 
short, frizzy ones to the stiff, round ringlets, are mounted on 
long hair pins. and studded about the coils and puffs. Thick 
ropes, made of two tresses of hair twisted together, are 
newer than plaits. The front hair is usually crepé in long, 
natural rippling waves, and, where it is becoming, the front 
parting is made at one side rather than in the center; the 
side hair is no longer combed straight upward from the tem- 
ples, any small side locks being turned rather toward the 
face than away from it. Flowers, when worn, are atranged 
as aigrettes or as trails, to mingle with the curls, which are 
now worn to take from the plainness of the nape of the neck 
when the hair is combed upward to the summit of the head. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Box’s Dress.—Gray trousers, trimmed with black 
braid down the sides, slightly full at the knee. Gray vest, 
black-velvet jacket, rounded off in front, and trimmed with 
wide military braid. Wide collar. 

Fro. 1.—Grew’s Dress of CLaret-Covorep Poriin.—The 
skirt is trimmed with a full-plaited ruffle, sct on under the 
vandykes, bound with bleck velvet. Black velvet jacket, 
trimmed with chinchilla far. Black velvet hat. 

Fie. 1r1.—Grkv's Costume or Orrve-Geren Casunetrr.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with ruffies of silk of the color 
of the cashmere, and velvet ribbon of a darker shade; the 
Polonaise is trimmed with the velvet only. Hat of olive- 
green velvet, with very light blue feathers. 

Fie. 1v.—Litrie Cuiip's Dress or Wutre Mvairn, TRIM- 
MED WITH aN Emprorperry Rourriz.—Over this is worn a 
wadded coat of white merino, the skirt and basque of which 
are both trimmed With a plaiting of blue satin ribbon. 
White felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet and white feathers. 

Fig. v.—Grrw’s Dress ey Dark-Brown Popuin, TRIMMED 
wit SILK oF a MUCH LicuTer Suave or Brown.—The 
over-dress is also of poplin of the lighter shade of brown, 
and trimmed with silk of the color of the darker shade. 
Light brown felt hat with trimming; dark-brown velyet and 





Mivet, buttons up to the throat, has no sleeves, and falls con- 


feathers. 
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